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FOREWORD 


Despite improved U.S.--Spanish relations, the campaign against heterodoxes 
and infidels continues in the Peninsula. The American Baptist Church has been 
jenied permission to reopen in Madrid, and authorization to hold a Jewish New 
year's service in a U.S.-cwned hotel has been refused. The U.S. Embassy in 
vedrid has made a verfunctory protest. On the positive side, it should be 
noted that harvests in Spain have been generally good this year. The pastoral 
letter of Cardinal Enrique Pld y Daniel, declaring that "beauty contests are 
one of the most pernicious fashions to come to Spein from the outside world," 
deserves wide circulation in the United States, which seems determined to 
export its most stupid cultural manifestations. Portuguese politics are 
dominated by the Goa issue, which has cost India a real loss of face. 


Economie strain has obliged Mexico to look more and more to the U.S. for 
inanciel help, and this situation has led the Mexicen Government to mute what- 
ever sympathy it may have for Guatemalan ex-President Arbenz and his exiled 
colleagues. In Guatemala, Castillo Armas has replaced the 3-man junta with a 
one-man regime, and in order to legalize his position as President, he has held 
elections which were strangely similar to those held recently in East Berlin; 
it is ironical that he should have chosen to use undemocratic electoral 
procedures, since the consensus of observers is that he could have won easily 
in free elections. Representative Patrick Hillings of California interviewed 
Castillo Armas in the course of a recent tour of Latin America which he made as 
chairman of the House Subcommittee on Communist Aggression in Latin America. 
Unfortunately, Hilling's report will not carry much weight, since he is not 
known as an expert on Latin American affairs. 


Cordial relations have been restored between Guatemala and El Salvador, 
and a meeting between Presidents Castillo Armas and Osorio at the vorder-town 
of San Cristébal may produce results. In Honduras, despite fears of civil 
strife, the October elections approached in an atmosphere of peaceful disagree- 
ment. Relations between Nicaragua's Somoza and Costa Rica's Figueres 
continued sour; the former accused the latter of plotting against his life, 
while Figueres said that Nicaragua was contemplating aggression against Costa 
Rica. Negotiations between the U.S. and Panama over the Canal remain at a 
rag on account of Panamanian demands, only some of which have been made 

blic, 


In the Cuban electoral campaign, Ramdn Grau San Martin announced that he 
would withdraw because of the manner in which Batista was controlling the 
Situation. Meanwhile, in the United States, former President Prfo Socarras 
entered a plea of nolo contendere in the trial where he was accused of running 
arms to Cuba. He was fined $9,000 by a sympathetic judge; Cuban liberals 
complained that this was no way to treat a Cuban ex-President who is fighting 
for democracy, while Batista's followers would have preferred a harsher penalty. 
The Haitian Government continues to attempt rather vainly to attract tourists. 
The Draconian peace of the Dominican Republic has been broken by a serious 
Tupture between Generalissimo Trujillo and General Anselmo Paulino Alvarez. 
Seventeen Puerto Rican nationalists were brought to trial in New York. 


Venezuela has been most cooperative to U.S. capital, but it seems that, 
possibly because of the ill-will created by the Simpson Bill, the Caracas 
government is becoming more nationalistic and hostile to foreign capital. 
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certainly there is a reluctance to grant new oil concessions, and investors are 
giverting their capital to Feru, Cuba and Argentina, where foreign funds to 
jevelop oil are welcomed. In Colombia, General Rojas Finilla has regularized 
nig position by having himself elected President by the National Constituent 
Assembly. The Communist party has been declared illegal, the first time in 
Colombian history that a political party has been forbidden to operate as 
such. While the Colombian Government claims that this reflects a desire to 
implement the U.S.-inspired anti-Communist resolution approved at Caracas, 
sceptics think that it is a McCarthy-like device for branding the Liberal 
opposition as Communistic. A new press law aimed at muzzling the press has 
prougat forth a protest from the Inter-American Press Association. Foreign 


capital continues to pour into Colombie. 


The claim of Ecuador, Peru and Chile that their territorial waters extend 
200 miles offshore continues to produce friction, and the U.S. Embassy in 
Quito has been compelled to deposit a fine of $12,000 to secure the release of 
2 U.S. fishing boat accused of "piracy, bribery, and rebellion.” This 
language is grotesque in view of the fact that there is no justification in 
international law for the unilateral claim of the Pacific Coast countries of 
South Americe. The Peruvian Government's attitude toward the whaling fleet of 
Aristoteles Onassis may result in the clarification of the situation in an 
international court. Peruvian politics seems to revolve at present around the 
question of the presidential succession. While there are plenty of willing 
candidates, President Odria encourages none of them, and the creation of an 
Odriafsta party suggests that he seeks reelection, despite the constitutional 


proviso against this. 


Bolivia, suffering from an acute financial crisis, is following a very 
pro-U.S, line, although the M.N.R. came to power on an anti-U.S. platform. 
The visit of Assistant Secretary of State Henry F. Holland, who has been tour- 
ing South America to lay the groundwork for the Rio economic conference, 
provided an opportunity for demonstrations of friendship, and the opening of 
the Cochabamba-Santa. Cruz highway showed that U.S. help can produce tangible 
results. In some other countries, Holland's visit aroused less enthusiasm, 
since he seemed to wish principally to turn down requests from various 
countries before they were brought up at Rio. 


Tension has increased in Chile, where President Ibdénez declared a state 
of siege on September 20. In order to cope with the strikes in the copper 
mines, he asked for extraordinary powers » but the congress showed reluctance 
to grant them because they might have been used to establish a dictatorship. 
Incidentally, as a result of the copper strikes in Chile and the United 
States, the world surplus of copper has suddenly given way to a shortage. 


, The refusal to allow Miguel Lanz Duret » publisher of El Universal of 
exico City and president of the Inter-American Press Association, to land in 
a Aires has further strained relations between Perén's government and 

© press of the Free World. At the same time, a group of Texan financiers 
aa determined to invest large sums in Argentina. Perén is encouraging 
an development » Since he needs the money, and he is abandoning the 
romisade ideology in order to please the capitalists. For a variety of 
a . 2 good and bad, the U.S. State Department is encouraging this develop- 
a is en at the risk “f alienating large sectors of Latin American opinion. 

© same time, democratic Uruguay has seen its trade with the U.S. 


decline steadily; a new trade pact with Russia can hardly make up for the 
ioss. At long last, Asunciéa is to get a public water system, with U.S. help. 
Prazil is enjoying a political Indian summer. President Café Filho has 
obtained public confidence in a surprising degree. Threatened strikes failed 
to materialize, and the President's easy manner relieved tension. His 

cabinet, selected on the oasis of competency, won universal respect, and the 
new government has shown itself to be generally pro-United States. Assistant 
Secretary of State Holland was given a cordial welcome when he visited Rio, 
but in view of the U.S. determination not to make great changes in economic 
relations between this country and Latin America, there was considerable 

doubt whether there was any point in the economic conference to be held in 


Rio in November. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


September 26 marked the first anniversary of the military and economic 
agreements between Spain and the United States. The $85 million appropriated 
by the U.S. Congress for Spain during the fiscal year 1953 has been directed 
toward aiding Spain in its own efforts to raise the national standard of 
living. The greatest single allotment of the money was assigned for the 
purchase abroad of raw materials to allow existing Spanish industry to functior 
at full capacity. According to a joint report issued by the United States and 
Spanish Governments, the funds have been distributed as follows: agricultural 
ang hydro-electric works, $10.5 million; transportation, $14.7 million; 
electric power, $12.5 million; coal mining, $2 million; steel industry, $8 mil- 
lion; cement industry, $2 million; other industries » $3.4 million; technical 
assistance, $600,000; vital raw materials, $31.3 million. The decisions for 
the proration of the money were made jcintly by the U.S. Economic Mission to 
Spain and a committee of experts from the Spanish Government ministries. 

Spain will receive an additional $85 million for economic aid during the 
current fiscal year, including $55 million to be used for the purchase of U.S. 
surplus agricultural commodities. 


The first tangible step toward building of the Spanish bases was taken on 
September 9, when 13 Spanish contractors submitted bids for construction of the 
vorrejon base near Madrid. On his return from a vacation in Italy, U.S. 
jnbassado> James Dunn stated that the first construction contracts had been 
signed and that base construction would proceed "as rapidly as possible. 
American sources said the U.S. Air Force is planning to give increased 


importance to the four proposed Spanish bases as a result of the French 
rejection of E.D.C., but later and more favorable developments within NATO may 


change the picture again. 


The American Embassy in Madrid announced an "offshore" contract--for the 
anount of over $1 million--under which Spain will supply 40-m. L70 anti-air- 


craft guns for NATO forces. 


Although relations between the Spanish and U.S. Governments were the 
"best in history," a few signs of discontent and anti-Americanism could be 
noticed in the talk in Spanish cafes, shops, and buses. Spaniards do not like 
the fact that American construction companies are not subject to all Spanish 
labor laws. Although the Americans pay more, they can contract with and 
dismiss employees at will, and they fine workers who arrive late. Spaniards 
resent the discourtesy shown by many U.S. tourists, as well as by some of the 
American military personnel. Above all, they resent American ostentation and 


their luxurious automobiles. 


In spite of a protest by the U.S. Embassy, the Spanish Government denied 
permission to reopen an American Baptist Church in Madrid. The church was 
closed by the police last July on the charge of illegal proselytizing among 
Catholics. The Baptists denied the charge, stating that the steady growth of 
communicants had alarmed the Roman Catholics in the neighborhood and led to the 
government's arbitrary measure. The U.S. Embassy apparently considers the 


matter closed. 


A Jewish New Year's service to be held at the Hilton Hotel in Madrid was 
barred by the Spanish police, although a similar service had been allowed last 
year. Intercession by the United States Embassy on behalf of the Jewish group 
brought no result. The Spanish authorities gave no explanation for the order 
beyond saying that recent government instructions had urged strict enforcement 
of the law that all ceremonies held by non-Catholics must be confined within 
churches or chapels (private buildings without any outward indication of their 
religious function). The Council on Christian Social Progress of the American 
Baptist Convention, probably irritated over the closing of the Madrid Baptist 
Church, issued a statement condemning the barring of the Jewish service. In 
contrast to the above, the first synagogue to be built in Spain since the 
expulsion of the Jews in 1492 was opened for worship in Barcelona. 


It is thought in Madrid that Franco and Don Juan de Borbén, pretender to 
the Spanish throne, will soon reach an agreement on the education of Prince 
Juan Carlos, eldest son of Don Juan and supposed favorite of Franco for the 
Succession. Franco has insisted on a "solid Spanish education," possibly at 
the Military Academy of Zaragoza, for the prince, who is now studying at the 
University of Louvain in Belgium. The rumor is that if an agreement is 
reached, the Franco government will then adopt a definite decision on the 
Succession to the Spanish throne. 


Although Spanish commerce and industry are going through a "difficult" 
period, the economic situation is expected to improve because of the generally 


ood harvests. Spain has a bumper wheat crop; present estimates set wheat 

: eduction at more than 5 million metric tons. The Zaragoza division of the 
scien Wheat Service announced that wheat production in its province was 
28,000 carloads, of which 20,000 will be exported. The harvest of this region 
vas go great that all granaries and elevators were full, and dance halls and 
theatres were pressed into service to store the extra wheat. It is estimated 
that the rice harvest of Valencia will reach 350,000 tons, of which nearly 
100,000 tons will be available for export. On the other hand, olive oil 
production will probably be considerably below last year's 280,000 metric tons 
ana insufficient for national needs. Spain may be forced to import olive oil 
after the scant reserve and this year's below-average yield have been exhausted. 


The poor harvests of 1953 are blamed in part for the decrease in 
purchasing power of the Spanish people. According to the Superior Council of 
the Spanish Chambers of Commerce, the volume of both wholesale and retail 
sales, particularly of "luxury goods," has decreased in comparison with 
previous years. Although there has been no decline in sales of the necessities 
of life, Spaniards are buying less clothing and household goods. As a result 
of the reduced sales, Spanish commerce is overstocked and suffers from a lack 
of cash. Merchants are selling more frequently on the installment plan. 

Iberia Airlines, which recently inaugurated flights between Madrid and 
New York (H.A.R., VII: 8), proposes to establish a new air service between 
Madrid and South America by way of New York, provided permission is granted by 
the U.S. Government to take on passengers in New York. 


In Burcena (Bilbao), work has begun on the installation of the largest 
electric power plant in Spain. The capacity of the plant will be 66,000 kilo- 
watts for the national network of the north central zone of Spain. The new 
plant, being built with American dollars, will be ready for use by the summer 


of 1957. 


Iron ore production in Vizcaya amounted to 564,626 tons for the first six 
months of this year. During the same period, Spain produced 410,905 tons of 
iron, of which 230,196 tons came from Vizcaya, and 500,986 tons of steel, of 
which 225,330 tons were produced in Vizcaya. 


To alleviate the lack of rain in Spanish Morocco, especially in the terri- 
tories of Rif and Kert, the Spanish High Commission in Morocco is conducting 
experiments in rain making. Following a method used with apparent success in 
the Belgian Congo, charcoal impregnated with silver iodide is burned in 
furnaces, thus releasing the silver iodide into the air. 


For the first time since the installation of a group of model farms near 
larache, Spanish Morocco, the colonials are exporting melons in quantity. The 
first shipment, 6,000 boxes of high-quality melons, and a second shipment of 
9,000 boxes, went to London. A third shipment will follow for Liverpool, 


Concessions have been granted to four companies to establish milk process- 
ane Plants in Madrid. The plants, which will have a minimum daily capacity of 
,000 liters, must be completed by 1956. 


The noted Spanish author and academician » Eugenio d'Ors, died at the age 
of 72 on September 25 at his home in Villa Nueva y Geltra. 


Beauty contests are "one of the most pernicious fashions to come to Spain 
from the outside world," according to a pastoral letter of Spanish Cardinal 


PORTUGAL 


The situation in Goa continued at a stalemate during September. Ina note 
to Portugal on September 11, India accused the Portuguese Government of modify- 
ing its original proposal for impartial observation of disputed areas to one in 
yhich observation of the facts would be carried out by observers appointed 
exclusively by Portugal. The note also rejected Portuguese charges that armed 
bands from India have occupied Dadra and Nagar-Aveli, two inland districts of 
Damao. According to India, the nationalist demonstrators have been unarmed 
adherents of the Indian principle of non-violence." In answer to the Indian 
charges, Portugal replied that it continued to support its proposal for inter- 
national observation of frontier violations of Portuguese territory, but not a 
study of the situation of the Portuguese territories in India, as the Indian 
Government has tried to interpret Portugal's proposal. Portugal charged that 
India does not really desire negotiations for the establishment of 
international observations bec:ause India is guilty of frontier violations in 


Dadra and Nagar-Aveli. 


According to Noticias de Portugal, the official organ of the Portuguese 
Government, Gandhi was not in favor of Goan independence. When, during the 
period of India's struggle for independence from Britain, some Goan 
opportunists asked Gandhi's aid for a Goan independence campaign, the Indian 
leader replied that the conditions in Goa and in India were not similar, that 
Goans enjoyed equal rights with Portuguese, that Goans were as Portuguese as 
people born in Portugal. His final reply to the discontented Goans allegedly 


was: "My campaign is honest; yours is not." 


Portuguese Foreign Minister Paulo Cunha visited Brazil for the fourth 
centenary celebration of the founding of Sao Paulo, where he attended the 
opening sessions of the Second International Colloquium on Luso-Brazilian 
tudies. During a visit to President Café Filho, Cunha thanked the Brazilian 
chief of state for Brazil's support of the Portuguese stand on the Goan issue 
and repeated an invitation to the President of Brazil to visit Portugal. The 
Brazilian Government reaffirmed the "live and profund ties of fraternal 


friendship which link Brazil and Portugal." 


At the invitation of the Portuguese Government, North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization Secretary General Lord Ismay visited Portugal to attend the 
inauguration of the NATO exposition, “Alliance for Peace," in Lisbon. Lord 
Ismay affirmed that whatever attitude Lisbon takes in relation to Goa » the 
North Atlantic Council "will consider the matter with the greatest sympathy 
and the desire to be useful." Another visitor was Sir Nigel Birch, Parliamen- 
tary Secretary of the Defense Ministry of Great Britain. 


' On September 20, the United States Sixth Fleet, including the cruiser 
Salem" and the aircraft carrier "Coral Sea," arrived in Lisbon to pay a 
routine visit. 


The last of seven minesweepers given to Portugal by the United States as 
part of the Mutual Defense Assistance Program was turned over to its new owner. 
General Humberto Delgado, chief of the Portuguese military mission and 


te 


ative to NATO, took possession of the AMS 146, renamed "Lages," at the 
Naval Shipyard in Brooklyn. 


represent 
New York 


Thirty persons were killed and some 30 more injured when the Algarve 
ress train, bound for Lisbon from southern Portugal, was derailed near 
pe The accident, one of the worst rail disasters in Portuguese history, 


boia. 
= thought to have been caused by a broken rail. 


On September 21, President Craveiro Lopes inspected the new dam which 
ujaro-Bléctrica do Douro is constructing high on the Douro River at Picote, 
7 kilometers from Miranda do Douro. In accord with a 1927 agreement with 
Spain, Portugal has the right to utilize the productive energy of the waters of 
the upper half of the international zone of the Douro River, above its 
confluence with the Tormes River. The new dam is part of a general plan for 
the hydro-electric exploitation of the Douro River. At the present time more 
than 1,200 men are employed in the construction of the dam. Accompanying the 
chief of state on his tour of inspection were the ministers of public works, 


economy, finance, interior, and foreign affairs. 


In the presence of Admiral Américo Tomds, Portuguese Minister of the Navy, 
a new 950-ton oil tanker for the Portuguese Navy was launched by the Arsenal do 
Alfeite shipyard. Now under construction at this yard are two coastal-patrol 
boats, identical to three others being built at the shipyards of Viana do 
Castelo and Mondego, destined for the U.S. Government. 


Because of sporadic and light rainfall in the African province of Angola, 
it is estimated that the 1954 coffee crop will be about a third less than that 
of 1953. The port of Lobito, Angola, will have a monthly increase in traffic 
of 2,000 tons, owing to the decision of the copper mine exploration companies 
of Northern Rhodesia to import their merchandise through the Portuguese port. 


MEXICO 


Optimism in commercial and financial circles was evident in Mexico during 
September. Favorable prices are now being obtained for Mexican products in 
foreign markets, and there has been a substantial increase in agricultural 
production. It is estimated that Mexico will have a favorable balance of 
trade of about $100 million for the last six months of this year. The balance 
of trade for the last six months of 1953 was an unfavorable one of $50 million. 


The administration of President Ruiz Cortines realizes the necessity for 
increased investment and the concomittant establishment of long-range 
confidence both in Mexico and abroad. The government has not been able to hold 
down prices, however, since the devaluation, and serious inflationary pressures 
are one of the chief hindrances to the establishment of this confidence. 
Economic and labor troubles in Tampico, an important oil port on the Gulf of 
Mexico, were relieved on September 30 by successful negotiation on the part of 
the President with striking transit workers there. The strike » which spread 
over the Northwest, most seriously affected Madero, Victoria, and Tampico 
where tourists were halted outside the towns which were blockaded by taxi 
drivers. The rise in gasoline prices from 13¢ to 17¢ a gallon had caused the 
boycott actions. Transport workers claimed the rise was a breach of promise by 
the government and constituted a threat to their livelihood. Workers voted an 
end to the tie-up when strike leaders indicated a reduction of the increase. 
Such a reduction, however, has not been confirmed by the administration. 


- §- 


The Bank of Mexico stated that food costs went up 34.4 points in August 
- July and were 84.3 points over August 1953. These factors, combined with 
= -present political pressures to return to the free-spending ways of 


ver 
pend administration have resulted in a new amity toward private enter- 


the Aleman @ 
prise and foreign investment and a growth of pro-United States sentiment in 


Mexico. The Public Registry Office for Properties reports that in July an 
ynusually large number of partnerships and stock companies were incorporated 
in Mexico, the total capital involved amounting to nearly 56 million pesos. 
other concerns, previously registered, increased their working capital by 

90,5 million pesos. Three private U.S. companies--Mexican Gulf Sulfur, Gulf 
sulphur Corporation, and Pan American Sulfur--have obtained concessions to 
exploit deposits in Tehuantepec Isthmus, where geophysical surveys show enough 
sulphur for an annual production of one million tons. In Mexico all sub-soil 
rights are reserved by law for the government. Mexicans citizens obtained 
government concessions and U.S. companies organized Mexican subsidiaries to 
develop the deposits. Domestic quotas, however, have priority over sulphur 


exportation. 


The Mexican Light and Power Company, the country's largest privately 
omed company, has been granted rate increases of 21.2% by the government. 
The company should then be in a position to pay reasonable dividends and to 
finance future operations on a private basis with an expected 2,000 million- 
peso investment over the next 10 years. Secretary of the Treasury Carrillo 
Flores was largely responsible for influencing the government's change in 
attitude toward the U.S.-owned company. A year ago, there was considerable 
talk of nationalization of the industry. 


Carrillo Flores is also credited with having persuaded Ruiz Cortines to 
become more friendly to the U.S., and the government's shift in policy was 
evident in June (H.A.R., VII: 6). The Treasury Secretary has long been 
considered one of the best friends of the U.S. in Mexico, and his increasing 
influence on the government is significant. It was the rival Ministry of 
National Economy that was so well represented at the Caracas conference, where 
it strongly opposed U.S. positions on economic problems. Most U.S. officials 
believe that there is a strong anti-United States sentiment within that 
ministry. Minister of Economy Gilberto Loyo is considered by some observers 
to be a leftist. While no official announcement has been made, it is probable 
that Carrillo Flores and other Treasury representatives will head the Mexican 
delegation to the inter-American economic conference to be held in Rio de 
Janeiro in November. Originally, top officials of the Ministry of National 


Economy were scheduled to head the delegation. 


On September 24, the International Monetary Fund announced that Mexico's 
stand-by agreement with the U.S. for the $75 million stabilization fund, due 
to expire this year, has been extended until October 16, 1955. It is believed 
that the extension was granted largely because Carrillo Flores is confirming 
long-range stabilization of the peso at the new rate of 12.50 for $1. Speak- 
ing to U.S. officials in Washington, he said the Mexican Government can resist 
inflationary pressures by keeping a tight check on credits and by preventing 
an increase of any size in government expenditures. Flight capital sent 
abroad as a result of the devaluation is slowly returning. Reserves, which 
are increasing steadily at a rate of $4 million to $5 million a week, have 
risen from the critical post-devaluation low of $104 million to $142 million, 
and are expected to reach $200 million by the end of this year. The Confeder- 
ation of the National Chambers of Industry reports that Mexican industrialists 
are ready to cooperate with foreign investors in new ventures financed jointly 
with Mexican and foreign capital. ; 
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Colonel Jacobo Arbenz Guzman has been sent into political exile in Mexico 
this month after 73 days of asylum in the Mexican Embassy in Guatemala City. 
with the leader of the deposed pro-Communist government are Jose Manuel Fortuny, 
oretary-general of the outlavred Communist party, Colonel Carlos Enrique Diaz, 
aa held the presidency of Guatemala a few short hours after the Arbenz regime 
a and Guillermo Toriello, former Foreign Minister of Guatemala. President 
auiz Cortines' recent shift on the Communist question (H.A.R., VII: 7) has 
generally had a favorable response in Washington. Many observers are waiting 
to see just what the policy of the Mexican Government will be towards this 


influx of Communist exiles. 


An extension of the famous Golden Lane oil field has been discovered 59 
ilometers from Poza Rica--Mexico's richest field--at Tecolutla in the State of 
Veracruz. The oil from Miguel Hildalgo, a test well in the new field, is 
light weight (specific gravity: 31), which will reduce the need for imports of 
lubricating oils for domestic consumption. Petrdéleos Mexicanos (PEMEX) should 
be able to increase its exports considerably this yeer. Average daily 
production of crude oil for the first eight months of this year was 253,000 
barrels, compared with 217,000 barrels last year, and the Miguel Hidalgo well 
is already producing 3,000 barrels daily. Mexico's proved petroleum reserves 
are now 2,274 million barrels, compared with 2,261 miliion barrels last year. 


President Eisenhower's refusal this month to authorize recommended 
increases in lead and zinc import duties is significant, because staodilization 
of the Mexican economy depends partly on a reasonable steadiness in the price 
of raw materials. The Department of National Economy forecasts that country's 
1954 output of metals as follows: lead, 220,000 tons, zinc concentrates, 
170,000 tons, refined zinc,;~55,000 tons, copper, 60,C00 tons and silver, 1,500 
tons. Taxes on this production will amount to 660 million pesos. 


Rehabilitation of the Mexican Railway, the Mexico City-Veracruz route, 
should begin next October in accordance with a presidential decree of July 
1954. The work includes renovation of road-beds, laying of new rails and ties, 
strengthening of bridges, reorganization of workshops at Orizaba and Apizaco, 
and repairs to old equipment and purchases of new. It is calculated it will 
cost 250 million pesos and should be completed some time in 1958. 


The Bank of Foreign Commerce says coffee was the second most important 
agricultural export during the first five months of 1954. Income from the 
crop amounted to 503 million pesos. European countries are purchasing more 
Mexican coffee than ever before, but the U.S. remains its major importer. In 
1953, this country purchased 1,149,512 bags (90.7% of all coffee exports). 


The Commission of Mining Development has taken control of anthracite coal 
beds covering 185,000 acres in the State of Sonora. The beds are considered 
vital to the industrialization of Mexico. 


Delegates from Argentina, Brazil, United States, Peru, Venezuela and 
Mexico will attend the first meeting of the executive committee of the Pan 
Anerican Highway organization from January 13-17, 1955. Mexico was selected as 
the committee's permanent headquarters at the last Pan American Highway 
Congress in Caracas. 


Diego Rivera, Mexico's renowned muralist, was readmitted to membership in 
be vommunist party after he made several public denunciations of Trotskyism. 
© had been expelled from membership in 1929 for sympathizing with the Russian 
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revolutionist. The artist last caught the public eye on July 13 at the Palacio 
ge Bellas Artes when his wife's coffin, draped with the Communist flag, set off 
, series of significant political events in Mexico (H.A.R., VII: 7). Many 
regard Rivera's readmittance as a publicity move for the Communist party. 


The State of Baja California elected the first woman representative to 
vexico's Chamber of Deputies on September 2. She is Aurore Jimenez de Palacio, 
, lawyer. Women in Mexico won equal voting rights only last year. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


September saw further efforts by Castillo Armas to consolidate his power. 
Last month, encouraged by the popular support he received when a rebellion 
instigated by a group of army officers threatened to overthrow his government, 
Castillo had replaced the country's 1945 constitution with a political statute 
granting his three-man junta the power to rule by decree. On September 1, he 
became the sole ruler of the country when the other two junta members, Colonel 
Monzén and Major Enrique Oliva, resigned their posts. In their joint letter of 
resignation Monzén and Oliva stated that they "resigned voluntarily" because 
they believed it was "absolutely indispensable" that one man rule the land. 
Whether or not it was necessary that Castillo rule alone, all indications were 
that he intended to do so and that he was helping achieve his aim by keeping 
other anti-Communist leaders out of public view. A minor incident which 
occurred this month helped confirm the above contention. General Idigoras 
Fuentes, rightist candidate to the presidency in 1950, returned after three 
years of exile in El Salvador to try his luck in politics again; he complained 
to the Supreme Court on September 13 that he had been forced to enter his own 
country illegally because the Guatemalan Embassy in San Salvador had refused 
hima re-entry permit. After making his charge, he rushed off to a suburban 
hideout, leaving word behind that the authorities would be held responsible 
"for anything which might happen" to him. 


On September 22, Castillo called for elections for October 10 to decide 
whether or not he should remain in power. In preparation for the elections, 
the secret ballot was eliminated. The strong man's orders for election 
procedure were as follows: the voters --all men,whether literate or not, and 
all literate women-+ will orally proclaim their choices for an assembly to 
write a new constitution; they will then be asked whether they want Castillo 
Armas to continue in power for a term to be fixed by the Constituent Assembly, 
A "no" as well as a "yes" answer is permitted, but Castillo is the only 
candidate. 


The surprise election announcement at this time set observers speculating 
as to the reason for it. It seemed unlikely that Castillo needed to force a 
show of unanimity on the part of the people. The general concensus was rather 
that the election had been scheduled to provide a form of constitutional 
legality for the regime before any strong opposition could develop. 


Although Castillo has the support of the majority of the population, 
concern continues to be voiced that his reactionary policies in a country which 
desperately needs reform may only weaken the growth of a stable democracy and 
“ncourage a resurgence of Communist activity among the neglected and impover- 
ished masses. No moves have been made to continue the agrarian program and 


other much-needed reforms. There have even been reports this month of armed 
uprisings in the countryside by disillusioned peasants. During the month 
there was increased firing of non-Communist but pro-union workers by local and 
foreign-owned businesses, and a quiet campaign started in business circles to 
pring about the suspension of all trade union rights. The upper classes were 
apparently looking forward to an "easy atmosphere" like that prevalent during 
aietator Ubico's regime in the "good old days." In September, the National 
committee for Trade Union Reorganization and the Independent Federation of 
Trade Unions submitted a memorandum to the government, pointing out the 
deficiencies which have seriously handicapped the reorganization of the trade 
union movement. They asked for firm guarantees, threatening otherwise to 
suspend their activities and to submit their case to the international demo- 
eractic labor movement. In spite of those difficulties and others stemming 
from the wave of anti-labor persecution on the part of many foreign and 
domestic business concerns, the Inter-American Labor Bulletin has reported that 
the reorganization of the labor unions has continued with modest success. 


Most of the Communists and other Arbenz government officials have finally 
left the country, much to the relief of the foreign embassies which were 
obliged to give them refuge for three months. Exile number one was Arbenz 
himself, who was granted a safe-conduct on September 9 and left for Mexico the 
following day with his family and in the company of several top Communists. 
Among the latter was Arbenz' Marxist advisor José Manuel Fortuny. Arbenz' land 
reform man, Carlos Manuel Pellecer, and Communist labor leader Victor Manuel 
Gutiérrez, left for Argentina the previous day in a five-plane airlift sent by 
President Perén to clear out the Argentine Embassy. Hundreds of other 
political refugees left later in the month by commercial planes. 


The estimated $18 million worth of real estate, factories, and bank 
accounts which the exiles left behind in Guatemala was classified as "stolen" 
by Castillo Armas, and taken over as government property. 


Although Arbenz and his Communist aides have left the country, Castillo's 
intentions of making them stand trial on criminal and theft charges have not 
been forgotten. The files of the National Defense Committee against Communism 
are reputedly bulging with documents which incriminate Arbenz and others of 
enriching themselves from the treasury; there is also said to be much legal 
evidence of atrocities committed by Arbenz' police chiefs, who fled to Mexico 
after the revolution. Members of Castillo's "liberation army" have testified 
that political prisoners were butchered during the last days of the Arbenz 
regime to make them talk; one of the Arbenz police chiefs' favorite methods of 
bi was reportedly lopping off the ears and slashing the faces of their 
prisoners. 


In the U.S., a congressional hearing on Communist activities in Guatemala 
during the Arbenz regime heard testimony both shocking and illuminating regard- 
ing Communist methods and infiltration techniques in that country. Three 
Guatemalan students, members of the University Students' Anti-Communist 
Committee, described the mass murders and atrocities committed during the last 
days of the revolution at the orders of Arbenz' chief of police, Rogelio Cruz 
ver. U.S. Representative Patrick McMahon told the hearing that Arbenz had 
stolen millions from the Guatemalan treasury and that he had $6 million cached 
away in a Swiss bank under his wife's name. McMahon's testimony came, he said, 
— confidential but "exceedingly reliable" New York financial sources. 
‘presentative Patrick Hillings, head of the House Subcommittee on Communist 
Aggression in the Western Hemisphere, produced a recorded interview he had made 


yith Castillo Armas in a recent trip to Latin America. In the recording, 
castillo gave & step-by-step account of the manner in which the Communists had 
taken over control of Guatemala. In halting English, Castillo related how 
infiltration had started in 1944 when the just-elected President Juan Jose 
arévalo imported Communists from all over Latin America to organize the labor 
movement and education. Communist labor leader Lombardo Toledano of Mexico was 
brought in to form Communist unions. The educational system was organized by 
the Chilean Communist Virginia Bravo Letelier, who now directs propaganda 
activities in East Berlin. Castillo's report explained how control of the 
unions gave the Communists an inroad to the political field "since it soon 
became almost impossible to be elected to public office without the support of 
the unions." Finally, Castillo's report concluded, Arévalo gave the Communists 
control of the government-owned newspapers and radio stations, the social 
security program, and the labor courts. When Arévalo's term expired in 1950 
the Communists were in complete political control, and when Arbenz came to 
power with the help of the outgoing president, they finally came out in the 


open. 


EL SALVADOR 


President Osorio and President Castillo Armas of Guatemala met at the 
vorder town of San Cristébal on September 28. The purpose of the meeting was 
to "reaffirm the friendship" of the two countries and to discuss Central 
American cooperation. In particular, they were to confer regarding the meeting 
in Nicaragua next December of the Organization of Central American States 
(O.D.E.C.A.). The coming meeting of 0.D.E.C.A. will be the first Guatemala has 
attended since the Arbenz government left the organization in 1953 after El 
Salvador suggested that the organization pass an anti-Communist resolution. 
Among the specific subjects Osorio and Castillo Armas discussed at their meet- 
ing were the abolition of passport requirements for Central American travelers 
within the isthmus and the promotion of tourist trade in the area. 


During September the government gave indications it does not like 
criticism from the opposition. Jorge Pinto, Jr., director of the opposition 
publication Epoca, was arrested on charges of having slandered and insulted 
the government in a recent reprint in his publication of an interview with 
Arturo Romero, former presidential candidate and now a leader of the opposition. 
‘Serious charges" against President Osorio and his aides had reputedly been 
poi in the interview. Romero denied that he had been responsible for the 
nterview. 


El Salvador is to get a new ambassador from the United States. Robert C. 
Hill, former ambassador to Costa Rica, will arrive in San Salvador soon to take 
over the post left vacant by Michael McDermott. 


HONDURAS 


Political temperatures approached the boiling point during September as 
the October 10 presidential elections drew nearer. As the campaign progressed, 
all indications seemed to point to the fact that President Galvez intended to 
stay in power by putting in his own candidate, the former dictator for 15 years, 
General Tiburcio Carfas Andino. Opposition Liberal and Reformist party 
complaints poured into Tegucigalpa from outlying areas that the government's 
local authorities were breaking up campaign rallies, using force and brutality, 


« 


and manhandling opposition leaders. Four had been killed and several wounded 
in a riot which broke out in a small town when police tried to break up a 
Liberal party rally. Complaints that the police chief of San Pedro Sula had 
nistreated and arrested Liberals who were staging 4 welcome for the Liberal 

ty candidate, Ramon Villega Morales, forced the government to oust the 
in a gesture to appease the enraged opposition. Nevertheless, 
complaints of government interference in the opposition's campaign continued to 
be voiced. A report from the town of San Marcos de Colon that Nicaraguan 
citizens had registered for the elections aroused suspicions among the 
opposition that Galvez was recruiting foreigners to vote for his candidate, who 
is also President Somoza's favorite. Liberals in the district accused the 
government of inciting foreigners to attack potential opposition voters and 


break up their meetings. 


police chief 


The government's alleged preventive actions have thrown the two opposition 
parties together in a loosely-knit coalition. Throughout the country Liberals 
and Reformists held joint rallies. There were even indications that the 
Reformists would dissolve their party and join ranks with the Liberals ina 
single strong anti-Gdlvez-Carfas movement. 


Late in September the Liberal party voiced the opposition's worry that the 
coming election might only be as free as Galvez wanted it to be. On Septem- 
ber 22, the party proposed a plan for election procedure which it hoped would, 
if accepted, provide for an orthodox and smooth-running change of governments. 
The cardinal point of the proposal was that the government must give full 
guarantees for a free campaign. Also included was a provision whereby the 
winning candidate must be extended prior guarantees for recognition by Galvez 
and the head of the Church, as well as the support of the U.S., Guatemalan, and 
Salvadorean ambassadors. So far Gdlvez has not commented on the proposal. 


Meanwhile, U.S. Ambassador Austin Willauer returned to Honduras from talks 
in Washington and went into secret conference with Gdlvez. Observers believe 
-and the opposition hopes- that Willauer's trip and his talk with Galvez will 
result in some sort of magic "Yankee" formula to assure an orderly election and 


a bloodless change of government. 


Torrential rains brought by a hurricane which swept into Honduras flooded 
towns and banana plantations in the Caribbean coastal area of the country late 
in September. The flood area includes San Pedro Sula and La Lima, the latter 
being the country's banana center and the Headquarters of the United Fruit 
Company. The U.S. Red Cross flew emergency supplies to the distressed area on 
September 30, and the U.S. Army sent an aerial team from the Panama Canal Zone 
to survey the damage, which is expected to run into millions of dollars. 


NICARAGUA 


President Somoza is more determined than ever not to lose face in his 
dispute with President Figueres of Costa Rica over the latter's alleged 
implication in an attempt on Somoza's life last April. During September Somoza 
refused to be satisfied by the visit of a Costa Rican official sent up by 
ibe. to iron out the difficulties; he wanted a proper apology from Figueres 

sonally. 


F Meanwhile, Somoza has placed formal charges against General Emiliano 
hamorro, the leader of the Conservative party, for the part he played in the 


ri] assassination attempt (H.A.R., VII: 4). Chamorro had avoided arrest 
=e use of his senatorial immunity. He has now been asked to wave his immunity 


on he might be tried by the courts. 


Three planes carrying 20 officers of the U.S. Army from the Canal Zone 
arrived in Managua for a demonstration of the latest modern infantry methods on 


september 15, Nicaragua's independence day. 


The first of three 4,000-ton cargo vessels ordered built in Europe for the 
crowing Nicaraguan merchant marine (H.A.R., VII: 7) made its maiden voyage 
from Nicaragua to New York during September. The ship, which is named 
"Menagua," will return to Nicaragua to begin a run between Central American 


ports and the east coast of the U.S. 


COSTA RICA 


Unofficial reports indicate that President Figueres would like to follow 
up his recent acquisition of a large shipment of infantry weapons from the U.S. 
(H.A.R., VII: 7) with the purchase of several combat planes in order to build 
up the country's virtually non-existent Air Force. At present Costa Rican air 
power consists of a single Cessna four-seater passenger plane. Figueres has 
reportedly asked the U.S. State Department to approve the purchase, but 
observers doubt that the U.S. will allow the order to go through since the U.S. 
fears an increase in Costa Rica's military power would heighten the friction 


with Nicaragua. 


Meanwhile, a further attempt has been made to solve the affair with 
President Somoza of Nicaragua (H.A.R., VII: 4,5). An official was sent to 
Managua early in the month to discuss the issue with Somoza. He had found the 
latter "courteous and amiable,” but Somoza had insisted on "moral reparations" 
which he apparently did not consider were included in Figueres' gesture. (SEE 


NICARAGUA) . 


September saw two important changes in the diplomatic corps. U.S. Ambassa- 
Robert C. Hill was transferred to El Salvador and succeeded in Costa Rica by 
Robert Woodward. The Netherlands raised its representation from a vice- 
consulate to an embassy, presumably in view of increased dealings between the 
two countries. There are a number of Dutch enterprises in Costa Rica, 

‘eran a meat-packing concern, Windmill Products, and Royal Dutch Airlines 


The government has taken further measures to prevent Communist activities 
in the labor field. A minimum wage law was signed by President Figueres during 
September and will go into effect on October 9. Legislatio# which would bar 
Communists or Communist suspects from official positions in labor unions is 
being planned. A preliminary draft of such an anti-Communist Law was recently 
endorsed by the Federation of Banana Workers, a union to which United Fruit 
Company workers belong. This union had reportedly been infiltrated by Communist 
agitators a few months ago following the Communist-inspired strike in Honduras 
during April and May. 


« 
PANAMA 


Negotiations between the United States and Panama for a revision of the 
panama Canal Treaty have bogged down again. When Panamanian negotiators 
returned from Washington last month with a draft treaty (H.A.R., VII: 8) hopes 
were high for ratification, but these hopes were shattered when President Remon 
objected to the first article of the new treaty. The article requires a pledge 
from Panama that the treaty would be definitive and that no further revisions 
yould be asked. U.S. Ambassador Seldon Chapin is trying to speed completion of 
the negotiations, but Remon insists that the treaty stipulate the right of 


revision. 


Among the concessions Panama is asking are two not previously made public. 
One is a demand that the U.S. build a bridge across the canal. The other is 
delivery Of all the lands the Canal Company owns in the terminal cities of 
Panama and Colén. The U.S. is being asked to construct a span over the canal 
to fulfill e committment it made during World War II when it signed a defense- 
base agreement with Panama. In the 1943 agreement the U.S. had agreed to 
build either a bridge or a tunnel across the canal. The lands Panama wants 
returned were originally acquired under the Panama Railroad Company concession 
more than a century ago and became property of the U.S. in 1903 when the 
French Canal Company's rights were purchased. The present value of the lands, 
including railroad yards in Panama City and Coldén, is estimated in the 
millions of dollars. 


Statistics issued by the Canal Company with reference to canal traffic 
during the fiscal year 1954 indicated that, of the main trade routes » cargo 
shipments between the east coast of the U.S., British Columbia, and the Far 
East continued in the number one spot. The largest single cargo increase in 
trade on a major trade route was the 497,000 tons recorded on the rapidly 
increasing route between the east coast of the U.S. and the west coast of 
South America. This was due principally to increased shipments of iron ore 


from Peru. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


General Batista seemed destined to win the presidential election on 
November 1 by default. Ramén Grau San Martin, the only other candidate " 
announced on September 24 that he would withdraw because of a dispute with the 
Batista government over the matter of local election boards. These boards , 
which were at the precinct level, were all-important because they would have 
charge of counting the votes. According to the decree governing election 
procedure, election boards were to be composed of one member from each party. 
Grau San Martin maintained that the government coalition, although composed of 
the Accién Progresista, Liberal, Demécrata, and Unién Radical parties » was, in 
fact, only one party dominated by Batista and therefore entitled to one member 
on the election boards as opposed to the four which it claimed. Grau proposed 
that the posts of chairman and secretary of the boards be divided equally 
between the coalition and his Auténticos. The Superior Electoral Court 
Paige. to favor this arrangement, but » when it was overruled by the cabinet, 
Tau said he would retire. Some compromise might be attempted because both 
Sides would have something to gain: Batista's expected victory would not 
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so hollow, while Grau would bolster the minority right to minimum 


ar 
= entation in the Cuban Congress. 


repres 
Batista has consistently used his dictatorial powers to rig the election 
in his own favor. The Ortodoxos quit what they considered an impossible race 
partly because of internal dissension (H.A.R., VII: 7), but also because 
ratista would not allow split-ticket voting (H.A.R., VII: 5). One of his own 
principal supporters in the past , former Minister of Information and Minister 
without Portfolio, Ernesto de la Fe, recently in charge of anti-Communist 
activities (H.A.R., VII: 8), spoke out against the elections on September 13 
and was promptly ousted from office by interim-President Domingo Morales y del 
castillo. De la Fé said the Cuban people wanted elections but not elections 


like these. 


The much postponed case of former President Carlos Prio Socarrds, who was 
hela for attempting to ship arms to Cuba in violation of U.S. laws (H.A.R., 
VI: 12; and VII: 4,5) was settled abruptly on September 7 in New York when 
he entered a plea of nolo contendere. This plea, when permitted by a judge, 
is one in which the defendant, without admitting guilt, places himself at the 
mercy of the court and subjects himself to conviction. The court fined him 
$9,000,while Segundo Curti Messina, Prifo's former Minister of the Interior who 
was held on the same charge, was fined $6 ,000. Other defendants were to be 


tried later. 


Tension built up between Cuba and Mexico in September over negotiations 
on a civil aviation agreement affecting the Havana-Mexico City route. Mexico, 
which has been operating daily flights, was asked to reduce its service to 
four flights weekly to match the Cuban service. When Mexico refused on 
September 15, negotiations ended and an emergency permit good only until Sep- 
tember 30 was issued by Cuba. The prospect of the cessation of the traffic 
loomed when no settlement was in sight by September 29. However, on 
September 30 the Cuban Government extended the permit for another 60 days. 


Arturo Manas represented Cuba at the meeting of the International Sugar 
Council in London September 8-10. Although world sugar consumption for 1954 
continued to exceed earlier estimates, production more than made up the 
difference. This made it necessary for exporting countries further to reduce 
their quotas. Cuba's quota was reduced by 116,000 tons but since some of the 
export countries failed to meet their full quotas, Cuba's net reduction was 
66,000 tons. Efforts are being made to interest India, Indonesia, Pakistan, 
and Peru in joining the Council to which they belonged before World War II. 
Unless most of the producing countries cooperate there can be little done in 
the way of stabilizing prices and production. 


Cuba is hopeful that new uses for sugar will increase the demand and 
raise prices which have slumped since 1952. Two authorities » Dr. Henry B. Hass, 
president of Sugar Research Foundation, and Ody H. Lamborn, president of 
Lamborn and Company, Inc., the world's largest sugar brokerage house, read a 
Paper at the meeting of the American Chemical Society in New York in September 
wnich forecast a bright future for sugar in the organic chemical industry. 
Dr. Hass stated that sugar is cheaper than most other organic starting 
ae a and that industry is just awakening to its possibilities. Some of 
bs oe now taking place include a $10 million plant to be built by 
aul Powder Company which will turn sugar derivatives into glycerine for 
} Sives and cosmetics; a $3 million plant to be erected by the Great Western 
‘ar Company to produce monosodium glutanate, a product used by chefs and food 


and $10 million is to be invested in plants for processing bagasse, 
the shredded cane stalk that is left after the sugar has been removed. Bagasse 
roducts are newsprint, writing paper, cardboard, grocery bags, wallboard, and 
furfural used in making nylon. Widespread research is also going on for the use 
of sugar in detergents, emulsifiers, plastics, antibiotics, permanent wave 

ons, stock feed, rocket fuels and dyes. One company is recovering the 


preparati 
vax from the outside of the cane stalk to be used as polish. 


canners; 


HAITI 


The National Legislative Assembly recently approved the budget for the 
fiscal year which begins on October 1, Of the total of approximately $28 mil- 
lion in estimated expenditures, some 60% was apportioned for the four principal 
items as follows: Interior Department (defense), $6.2 million; Education, 
$3.6 million; Public Health, $3.4 million; and International Institutions (U.N. 
and 0.A.S.), $3.3 million. Customs receipts continue to be the main source of 
government income, and are expected to provide about 70% of the total for 
1954-55. The new budget exceeds that of last year by about $2.1 million, or 


On September 10, President Magloire assisted at the ceremonies which 


marked the beginning of construction of the large dam at Peligre Narrows in the 
Artibonite Valley. This dam is the most important unit in the Artibonite 


Valley project, which is known as "Haiti's little T.V.A." Described as the . 
highest buttress type dam in the world, it will be 225 feet high, 1075 feet . 
wide, and will provide water to irrigate about 77,000 acres (H.A.R., VII: 3). : 
The whole project is expected to cost about $20 million and will include hydro- ‘ 
electric power plants which should begin producing in about two years. ‘ 
According to the Office National du Tourisme, Haiti expects to have an 
exceptionally good winter cruise season. Several lines were making plans as ; « 
early as June (H.A.R., VII: 6), and detailed schedules recently announced Pe 
indicate that there will be some 40 West Indies cruises which will include Port- P 
au-Prince as a port of call. The vessels engaged in the winter cruise business f 
are mainly passenger ships diverted from the North Atlantic during the slack $ 
season on that route. Their short stays in port benefit local hotels very $ 
little because passengers use the ships as hotels, but sightseeing agencies 9 we 
shops, and bars enjoy a brisk business. Visitors to Haiti during January, i 
February, and March increased from 7,883 in 1951 to 19,319 in 1954. A 
Apart from the winter cruise business, Haiti is served by a growing number 
of airline and steamship companies on regular yearearound schedules. Recently ge 
the Mamenic Line of Nicaragua (Marina Mercante Nicaraguense, S.A.) inaugurated aK 
a new service when its"S. S, Berlin called at Port-au-Prince. Ce 
€ 
The government continued to sponsor and protect infant industries (H.A.R., ‘ 
VII: 6). Under a 1952 law which made the manufacture of soap a government- pe 
controlled monopoly, an exclusive 25-year contract was awarded to the Société th 
Industrielle et Agricole d'Haiti, S.A. headed by Joseph Thébaud and Wilbert 
Neptune. Another law, passed in August of this year, imposed a protective 
tariff on imported soap while the tax on soap of local origin was abolished. 
a irm was expected to begin operations shortly in a new factory with a 
pe a capacity of about 5,000 cases of 250 bars each. Soap imports have 
unted to about $1.9 million annually since 1951. Machinery to set up an (3 
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crated milk industry was also being imported under the tariff free pro- 
— the New Industries Law of 1949 by an organization composed of 


ions of 
peor P, Berthold and Jules Taylor. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


A serious rupture of relations between Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo Molina and his longtime lieutenant, crony, and scapegoat, General 
Anselmo Paulino Alvarez occurred in September. According to Time magazine, 
General Paulino Alvarez had served Trujillo well for many years, carrying out 
his orders as his second in command and taking the blame when some of them 
backfired. One such case was in 1950 when the Organization of American States 
accused Paulino of plotting to assassinate Paul Magloire, now the President of 
Haiti, Recently, he had been serving in the cabinet of Hector Bienvenido 
Trujillo Molina, the dictator's brother and figurehead-president, as Secretary 
of State Without Portfolio. He had also been publisher of El Caribe, the 
Trujillo family “houseorgan." While the Generalissimo was in Europe during the 
sumer (H.A.R., VII: 6,7), Paulino began trying out his own methods of 
dictating at home. Specifically he humiliated Admiral Lajaro Burgos, a 
Trujillo favorite who promptly flew to Spain to complain to the chief. 


What happened when Trujillo returned home was summed up by Paulino's old 
newspaper El Caribe as follows: "... the sword of the Biblical angel flashed 
over the stupid head (of Paulino), casting him out of paradise and into re- 
proach.” Trujillo caused him to be removed from his cabinet post, stripped of 
his military rank, and placed under arrest. The fact that he was accused of 
using "Communist policies" was said to indicate that there would be no chance 


of a reconciliation. 


Several factors have combined toward making 1954 the most prosperous year 
in the history of the Dominican Republic. Low sugar prices have been more than 
overcome by larger yields while bumper crops and high prices for coffee, cacao, 
and tobacco have added to the totals. Some of the optimistic figures are as 
follows: Exports for the first six months were $72 million as compared with 
$52 million in 1953; imports for the same period were $41 million in 1954 and 
$43 million in 1953; the balance of trade in favor of the Dominican Republic 
was thus $31 million for the first six months of 1954 as compared to $9 million 
in 1953. Assets of the Banco de Reservas had climbed to $68.2 million in 


August 1953. 


Two new hotels in the $15 million system which is being built by the 
government have been completed. One is the Hotel Matin located in Santiago de 
los Caballeros about 90 miles from the capital; the other is the Hotel 
Constanza, a mountain resort at an elevation of about 4,000 feet where apple, 
pear, and pine trees are found. While neither hotel is large they are 
comfortable and spacious and designed to attract tourists. Tourists will be 
permitted to enter the republic after October 1 on a $2 tourist card instead of 
the usual passport and visa formerly required. 


PUERTO RICO 
When Puerto Rican Nationalist party fanatics wounded five U.S. Congressmen 


(i March 1 ina spectacular outburst of gunfire in the House of Representatives 
*“A.R., VII: 3), authorities rounded up all the members who could be found of 
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tiny but desperate organization. Seventeen persons, including the four 


a later convicted for the attack on Congress (H.A.R., VII: 7), were 
1 on the charge of conspiring to overthrow the Government of the 


held for tria 
United States by force. This number was reduced to 13 when four members, who 
yere associated with the party's activities in Chicago, changed their pleas to 


guilty; one who did so was Gonzalo Lebrén Sotomayor, the brother of Dolores 
Lebrén, another defendant, and one of those convicted in the Washington shoot- 
ing. These four were expected to become government witnesses. 

In view of the party's long record of indiscriminate violence, extraordi- 
nary precautions were taken to protect the court by the United States Marshal 
and the police when the trial opened in New York on September 7. As the case 
jeveloped, witnesses disclosed that the party had set up an extensive terrorist 
apparatus in both the United States and Puerto Rico. Members were expected to 
pledge their lives to the party and to obey without question; they were trained 
in the use of small arms, the making of bombs, and the use of disguises; and 
they were tested to ascertain their ability to undergo torture in the event of 
capture. An ex-member of the party, Guillermo Hernandez Vega, who said that he 
quit the organization when ordered to attack the police station in the town of 
Arecibo (an assault which cost four lives), told also of having been ordered to 
kill Congressman Fred L. Crawford of Pennsylvania when the latter visited Ponce 
in April 1950. He later pretended he had been unable to find Crawford. The 
testimony of the many witnesses prolonged the trial throughout the month. 


The current investigations of "housing scandals" focused attention on the 
acquittal in San Juan on September 18 of Leonard D. Long and Frederick 
Carpenter for allegedly conspiring to defraud the U.S. Government in the build- 
ing of Puerto Rican housing projects (H.A.R., VI: 6). In the period from 1945 
to 1951, Long, a South Carolina contractor, was awarded contracts amounting to 
some $52 million. The federal government had charged that the completed work 
was substandard, while Carpenter, the chief of the Federal Housing 
Administration in the island during that period, was presumed to have 
cooperated with Long by discouraging other contractors from entering bids. The 
trial was the longest in Puerto Rican history, having lasted 24 weeks. 


The issues which had caused the disastrous July dock strikes and the 
seizure of all port facilities by the Puerto Rican Government were finally 
settled on September 3 (H.A.R., VII: 7,8). Wages were raised 10¢ per hour to 
be retroactive to January 1, 1954; an additional 10¢ per hour increase would 
start in 1955 to extend until March 1956, at which time wage negotiations could 
be reopened; shipping of sugar in bulk was on an experimental basis and was to 
be decided by the Governor in the event that it again became the basis of 
dispute. Dock Administrator Caro turned the piers back to the steamship 
companies on September 8. The port of Mayaguez was still idle, however, 
because of jurisdictional strife between the A.F.L. and the International Long- 
shoreman's Association, 


Backed by the Urban League and Puerto Rico's migration office in New York, 
18 social workers were in the island during September to study the Puerto Rican 
Pita toward other racial groups, particularly Negroes. Competition between 
€ two groups for jobs and housing in New York seemed likely to arouse 
animosities which this study hoped to reduce. 
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VENEZUELA 


In spite of laws and attitudes favorable to private enterprise, and 
particularly to oil developers, Venezuela has not granted any new oil conces- 
sions since September 1945. Such an attitude has caused concern among the 
locally established oil producers as well as other oil interests in the United 
states and Europe who have shown interest in obtaining new oil concessions. 
considerable private research and exploration has been going on in all areas of 


the 86 million acres of known deposits, of which only approximately 15 million A 
acres are actually leased under concession contracts. Of the leased area, less 
than half has proven productive; and today, three oil operators in Venezuela ' 
produce over 90% of all the country's oil. The government's reluctance to ; 
grant new concessions would seem to be in response to the pressure of public ; 
opinion, Awards of new concessions would offer Venezuela a chance to enlarge ‘ 
its oil reserves, to bring to the country new firms and to develop new fields. ri 
This reluctance and delay forced many interested producers to divert their ‘ 
capital to Peruvian, Cuban, and Argentinean oil projects. i 
Of the three established oil basins in Venezuela, all of which are : 
approximately equal in size, the Maracaibo basin in the West is the best known; h 
at the end of June 1954, it had 7,667 wells, producing nearly 66% of } 
Venezuela's daily oil output. The Eastern Orinoco basin produces a higher a 
gravity petroleum with 4,144 producing wells, providing the remaining 34% of NS 
the nation's output. At the end of June 1954, the total national output ( 
averaged 1,868,322 barrels per day. At present, the Apure basin in the South . 
has no commercial production; however, many geologists predict that this area 
has great potential. Several oil companies have explored and drilled in the 
Apure area, and stulies are in progress regarding pipe line routes to move the he 
oil to the coast. European companies are also interested and are investiga- fe 
ting this region. With the development of better communications and roads into tl 
the Bar inas region, exploratory activities in the states of Portuguesa, Barinas st 
and Tachira will be accelerated. It is believed that the Venezuelan petroleum We 
authorities may soon be forced to grant new oil concessions on the Gulf of 
Paria. There have been recent reports that the Trinidad authorities have 
granted concessions to three British oil producers for a joint test well to be pr 
drilled on a platform in the Gulf of Paria at the boundary between the two ha 
countries. pl 
de 
Victor Montoya, the delegate from Venezuela to the 37th International lo 
Labor Conference recently held in Geneva, Switzerland, made a strenuous effort pa 
to impress the convention with the progress of the labor movement in his ey 
country. He reported that trade unions enjoy complete independence and self- or 
rule in Venezuela, and that in 1953, 559 labor unions were registered with the is 
Venezuelan Department of Labor; that 287 unions were established between 1949 en 
and 1953, and that 17 labor federations were operating in the country. He 
particularly emphasized the latest collective contract signed with the iron ore 
company operating in his country, which more than measures up to the provisions awe 
of Venezuela's labor laws. In contrast with Montoya's report, Robert J. Oe" 
pg writes in the September issue of the Inter-American Labor Bulletin 
ere are now in Venezuela six principal trade union groups, each with a 
volition coloration of its own. MOSIT is the more or less official government anc 
ta tee COFETROV (Comité Pro-Federacién de los Trabajadores Organizados by 
Trevenezuela) is the group associated with COPEI, the Catholic social party. int 
are unions still associated with the Accién Democrdética party; those fan 
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jated with the Unién Republicana Democratica (U.R.D.); those associated 
ea" Communist party; and those in the Federacién de Trabajadores del 


1 y Estado de Miranda of the "Black" Communists. The Venezuelan 


assoc " 
yith the R 


Distrito Federa " tt " " 
divided into two groups, the Red and the Black, the latter 


communists are 
peing more conc 


MOSIT appears to have the blessing of the government, which has given this 
group the lavish government-built Casa Sindical, and has closed practically all 
jecion Democraética, "Red" Communist, and many of the COPEI unions. Under such 
circumstances, MOSIT has prospered, but it has failed to prevent heavy infiltra- 
tion of "Red" Communist and Accién Democraética leaders known to be enemies of 
the regime. The only real opposition group appears to be the COFETROV. It is 
said that fear of reprisals by the church has caused the government to give to 
COFETROV more freedom of operation than to other unions. This union has 
strength in Caracas, Maracaibo and the Orinoco oil regions, as well as in we 
Andean area near the Colombian border. The former leaders of the U.R.D., which 
claimed to have won the 1952 election but now appears to be completely 
disorganized, are mostly within COPEI. Accién Democratica and "Red" Communist 
groups oppose the regime, but their strength is within the MOSIT unions. The 
"Black" Communists appear to be on good terms with the government; their 
headquarters in Caracas are open and they were allowed to hold May Day 
celebrations this year. However, the whereabouts of Rafael Quintero, who is 
reported to lead this labor group, is not known. It is believed that Quintero 
was among the Communist leaders arrested just prior to the Caracas conference 
(H.A.R., III: 3). Some labor leaders believe he is on a trip behind the Iron 


Curtain. 


iliatory to the present Venezuelan Government. 


Shipments of iron ore from Venezuela to the United States during the first 
half of 1954 were 2,183,420 tons, or over 200,000 tons more than the shipments 
for the whole year of 1953. The Orinoco Mining Company (U.S. Steel) shipped 
this year 827,459 tons; the Iron Mines of Venezuela (Bethlehem Steel Company) 
shipped this year 1,355,961 tons. Venezuelan iron ore has also been shipped to 


West Germany and Sweden. 


Steps to create a steel industry in Venezuela (H.A.R., VII: 6) are 
progressing. The original cost for the steel mill, estimated at $60 million, 
has now been increased to $100 million, plus $36 million for the hydro-electric 
plant on the Caron{ River. Rehabilitation and new developments of coal and lime 
deposits in the state of Anzoategui, will require new railroad construction, 
loading facilities, and harbor improvements at Guanta, on the Carribean. As 
part of the steel mill project, an entirely new town will be built to serve the 
2,000 workers at the steel mill. The site of the new town is between Puerto 
Ordaz and San Félix near the confluence of the Orinoco and Caron{f Rivers. It 
is close to the Cerro Bolfvar ore deposit, and the lower Caron{ Falls where 
energy will. be harnessed for the electric steel furnaces in the mill. 


F 


The Venezuelan Government allocated $165,000 for an exhibit at the long 
awaited First International Trade Fair to be held in Bogotdé, Colombia, from 
October 29 to November 21. 


; Approximately 230,000 workers are currently employed in Venezuela's textile 
and allied trades. It is the country's second largest industry, exceeded only 
by the petroleum bus iness in numbers employed, However, the ready-made garment 
industry remains small, although it offers splendid opportunities for anyone 
familiar with the trade. 


Venezuela has 496 motion picture theatres with a seating capacity of 
345,000, capable of projecting 35-mm.films. Of these, 77 theatres were built 
since 1949. Sixty-five per cent of the films used in these theatres are from 
the United States. In the outlying districts and small towns, 113 theatres 
project lé-mm. films. The bulk of the film used in 16-m. theatres is from 
argentina and Mexico; only 20% comes from the United States. 


During 1953, Venezuela's per capita purchases in the United States were 
second only to Canada's. Purchases by Venezuela were $94 per person compared 
with $22 by Mexico; $9 by Great Britain, and $5 by Brazil. 


A new housing project is under way in Caracas, and will ultimately include 
40 15-story apartment buildings to house 40,000 people. This is one of the 
major efforts to relieve the deplorable housing situation that exists among the 


low-income group living in Caracas. 


Defense Minister Oscar Mazzei, announced that a 1,000-bed, 17-story 
hospital for the military is being constructed near Caracas and will be com- 


pleted within two years. 


The $800 million railroad building project (H.A.R., VII: 4) is making 
good progress, with 60 miles of new roadbed from Puerto Cabello to Barquisimeto 
(Venezuela's third largest city) reportedly ready for rails. The Minister of 
Communications, under whose supervision the railroad project is being carried 
out, announced that a $6 million steel rail contract was awarded to a West- 
German firm, which is to deliver at Puerto Cabello 100-lb,-per-yard rails at an 
approximate cost of $100 per ton, or approximately 40% below U.S. prices. 


General business conditions are sound. The preponderance of American 
products on the Venezuelan market is diminishing because of very keen 
competition, particularly from Germany, Italy, and Japan. In 1945, American j 
products represented 81% of Venezuela's import total; the percentage has been a 
lowered to 66%. During the first seven months of this year, the exchange _ 
balance was favorable by $16,784,000. During May, Venezuela imported $70.5 mil- - 
lion in goods, out of which $27.6 million were for machinery and instruments. 


COLOMBIA 


The National Constituent Assembly recessed on September 8 until July 20, 
1955. The assembly had been in session for six weeks and had adopted in its 
entirety the legislative program submitted by the government of General Rojas 
Pinilla. Prominent in its accomplishments were the election and inauguration 
of the General for a four-year term as President of the Republic (H.A.R., 

VII: 8). The Constituent Assembly continued to act in lieu of regular legis- 
lative bodies until the constitution could be rewritten. 


For the first time in Colombian history, a political party has been 
outlawed. When Minister of Interior Pabén Ninez advocated the outlawing of the 
Communist party before the National Constituent Assembly on September 3 » the 
Pre approved despite numerous abstentions a constitutional amendment for 2 
t purpose on first reading. On September 8, by a vote of 36 to 19, the 
Conan gave final approval and the activity of the Communist party in a 
pie: apd has become unconstitutional. Opposition to the measure came primarily uy 
a rals in the assembly, who fear that ultimately interpretation of such : 
ms aS ‘cripto-comunistas" and "distrazados" may be directed against the te 
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Liberal party. The Communist party has never been particularly strong in 
lombia, but it was able to capture 20,000 votes during the Liberal administra- 
po between 1930 and 1946. The estimated strength of the party now is 8,000. 
Through the enactment of this law, the Colombian Government has demonstrated 
concretely its determination to live up to the anti-Communist declaration 
endorsed by Colombia in Caracas this year, although clearly internal politics 


rather than the Caracas resolution was involved. 


In response to the constitutional amendment giving them the franchise, the 
yomen of Colombia, representing all classes of society, are presenting them- 
selves for registration in large numbers. The earliest that they may vote will 


be in the 1958 elections. 


The government issued a decree on September 24 establishing penalties for 
slander and libel. Fines will run from $80 to $800 except when the means of 
promulgation are the press, radio or public speeches, in which cases the fines 
are set at $2,000. Additionally, newspapers may have their publication 
suspended for from one to ten issues, The fines may be doubled in some cases 
where the libeled person is a public official. The National Press Committee of 
Colombia, composed of two Conservative and two Liberal newspaper publishers, 
almost immediately pressed for modification of the decree considered to be a 
threat to freedom of the press. Jules Dubois, Chairman of the Committee on 
Freedom of the Press of the Inter-American Press Association wired his plea to 
President Rojas Pinilla for the repeal of the decree. 


The fate of the forthcoming convention of the Liberal party set to meet 
October 31 this year hung in the balance when the President announced on 
September 17 that he was considering with the Minister of Interior the 
possibility of prohibiting political conventions and junkets. 


As of September 25, the Military Tribunal had decreed amnesty for 800 
more political prisoners. This increased to 4,448 the number of prisoners 
benefiting from the presidential decree of June 13 (H.A.R., VII: 6). Thus far, 
only 695 have been denied amnesty, while there are still some 2,000 cases pend- 
ing, out of 3,000 political prisoners currently held by the government. Army 
deserters and those guilty of "atrocious" crimes among the group are not 
eligible for consideration under the decree. 


tm ti 


The hopes for a favorable trade balance of $150 million for 1954 (H.A.R., 
VII: 7) dwindled this month as coffee exports declined considerably. General t 
hesitancy to ship Colombian coffee resulted from the uncertainty in coffee f 
prices which averaged about 75¢ a pound during the first half of September and T 
734 the latter half of the month, In the meantime, imports increased, perhaps 
in anticipation of possible government restrictions to curb inflationary 
tendencies. The trade balance was $25 million on September 21, as compared to 
the high of $75 million on August 12. A shortage of money hss reportedly 
resulted in barter deals even in moderate domestic transactions. 


There is plentiful foreign capital available for investment in Colombia. a 
A Swedish mission arrived in September to discuss the possible establishment of tl 
tractor and electrical equipment factories. The automotive assembly plant 0: 
contemplated by the Kaiser interests (H.A.R., VII: 8) is much closer to Ww 
reality. Small investments in this project will be handled by a Bogota bank. 
The Colombian trade miss ion, currently seeking a trade agreement in Holland, 
pe an agreement earlier with West Germany involving the exchange of goods 
otaling $72 million each. Some $60 million in coffee and $4.5 in bananas is 
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o be exported to Germany, mostly in exchange for machinery. Other bilateral 


eements are being negotiated with England and Austria. 


trade 


Contracts are being signed with British, German and United States firms 
for 770 pieces of road-building equipment. These will be used in connection 
yith a proposed plan for l, 500 miles of roads to be completed by the end of 
1955. In the field of air transportation, Colombian National Airways (Avianca) 
took delivery on three new super-Constellations, which will be in service 
between Bogota and New York by October 1. A fourth plane is on order. Avianca 
has contracted with the government for the sale of its three large airports and 
35 small ones. The sale is part of the government plan for the formation of a 
corporation to run all airports in the country. Construction will begin at the 
end of the year on an airport in Bogota large enough to handle modern transport 


aircraft. 


A monthly cargo service to Santa Marta was inaugurated by ships of the 
United Fruit Company on September 24. This service will bring general cargo to 
Colombia and return coffee and other products on the northern trips. Stops 
will be made in Puerto Limén, Costa Rica, and in eastern Colombian ports. 


The Caja de Crédito Agrario,Industrial y Minero has been authorized to 
insure creditors against risks in connection with agricultural or cattle 
losses. In line with the government's plan to bolster the agrarian economy and 
to improve cattle strains within the country by the importation of breeding 
cattle, the bank has eased considerably the granting of credits particularly 
for the purchase of imported breeding bulls. The Banco Cafetero has processed 
50 loans for the purchase of livestock totaling $1.6 million. 


Plans are now complete for a $30 million expansion program of Bogota's 
presently inadequate water system. The watershed which now is the source of 
supply is insufficient to provide for the increased population. Water will be 
—s from the Bogoté River and pumped to the capital by wey of filtration 
plants. 


Dr. Francisco Urrutia, Colombian delegate to the United Nations was 
unanimously elected as President of the Political Commission of the United 
Nations Ninth General Assembly during the first session on September 22. 


The National Constituent Assembly approved on September 3,by a vote of h6 
to 1, a motion endorsing the efforts of the Colombian Government under its last 
four Presidents to solve the case of the asylum of Victor Rail Haya de la 
Torre of Peru in the Colombian Embassy in Lima, 


ECUADOR 


The National Congress continues in session, The Legislative meetings have 
been unusually quiet; none of the opposition leaders has chosen to make an 
attack on the administration. However, a subject of Congressional censure was 
the misuse of public funds by Comptroller of the Republic Gabriel del Pozo, one 
of President Velasco Ibarra's appointees. Previous investigation had disclosed 
unexplained shortages in funds under del Pozo's care. 


sail The old issue concerning the violation of territorial waters was raised 
- nwhen the "Sun Streak," a U.S. fishing boat, was seized approximately 15 
s off the Ecuadorean coast. The fishing boat was released after the U.S. 
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pmbassy deposited the fine of $12,000 levied on the vessel for “piracy,bribery, 
on rebellion." Ecuador, like Chile and Peru, maintains that its territorial 
ntere extend 200 miles offshore and that it has a right to ban all foreign 


fishing craft in that area. 


Large-scale colonization and development of farm lands neld by the govern- 
ment would be provided by a bill presented to Congress recently. This bill 
yould also include development of privately held uncultivated lands with 
measures to enforce such development by law. 


Due to the growing scarcity of refined petroleum products in Ecuador, the 
Anglo-Ecuadorean Oil Fields Company hes been authorized to import 12 million 
gallons. Ecuador will also import 65,000 tons of wheat this year. 


The National Railways are to continue construction on the line between 
Quito and San Lorenzo, the government having given permission for an $800 ,» 000 
pond issue. The government has also allotted $50,000 for public works, most 
of which is to be used for electric power plants and water works. The local 
government of Cuenca is seeking funds for a fertilizer factory and the govern- 
ment of Canar province wants funds for a cement plant. 


The Public Works Ministry has set up a program to modernize Ecuador's 
telecommunications system, U.N. technicians will study Ecuador's needs and } 
prepare a report for the government. | 


The Ecuadorean Congress is studying a proposal to increase taxes in order 
to finance the llth Conference of American States which is to meet in Quito in 
1959, as agreed at the 10th conference, held in Caracas in March. 


I 
The Director General of Health announced that Ecuador's border with Peru 
would be closed following the appearance of bubonic plague in northern Peru. 
The Ecuadorean Government, with the cooperation of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau and the World Health Organization, will build a dry vaccine ‘ 
plant soon for use in smallpox prevention. > 
0 
PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS t 
e 

PERU 
The attempted coup d'etat of early August (H.A.R., VII: 8) has apparently i 
had no further repercussions since President Manuel A. Odrfa quelled the t 
incipient barracks uprising in Lima on August 10. However, rumors have t 
circulated to the effect that pro-government elements » Stimulated by the split 8 
in the administration faction which became evident in the August coup, have Cl 
made plans to organize an “Odriaista" party based on a "liberal, progressive, t 
democratic doctrine." The stated purpose of the party, which will occupy a Al 
unique position, since legal political parties are a rarity in Peru, will be to Pe 
Support the economic policy of President Odria and to put forward candidates Se 
for the Peruvian Congress and for the presidency of the republic. Although such mu 
names as Manuel Prado y Ugarteche, ex-president of Peru, Pedro Beltr4n, owner | u 
of the daily La Prensa of Lima, and architect Fernando Belainde, nephew of U.N. ai 
representative Victor Andrés Belatnde, have been mentioned as prospective presi- bo 
dential candidates, it is possible that President Odrfa will try for ean ; & 
unconstitutional second term with the backing of the new "Odriaista" party. pr 
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The distence to which a nation can extend its sovereignty seaward, a 
yestion which has in the past caused friction between Peru and the United 
states in connection with U.S. tuna-fishing activities off the Peruvian coast, 
once again became the subject of much heated discussion in Peru and other 
pacific Coast republics during September. On August 29, a news communiqué 
reported the approach of a 16-ship whaling fleet toward the south Pacific and 
predicted its arrival in Peruvian waters early in the morning of August 30. 
mhe ships, sailing under the flag of Panama, were the property of the wealthy 
creek Aristételes Onassis, a naturalized Argentine citizen, and had been 
dispatched to carry on an extensive whale hunt. Diplomatic and editorial 
circles in Peru immediately opened a campaign to discourage such activities off 
the Peruvian coast. The first official reaction came from Deputy Juan Manuel 
Peha Prado who, following a discussion in the Chamber of Deputies, declared 
that the fleet constituted a threat to the national sovereignty, since it 
carried artillery, and that it was the duty of the armed forces to defend the 
nation out to 200 miles from the Peruvian coast. 


The whaling fleet had not, by the end of September, entered Peruvian 
waters, but the chain of reactions set off by the August 29 announcement had 
not subsided. Following the declaration made by Pena Prado, the press, 
particularly El Comercio of Lima, began to publicize the need for more 
stringent control over "pirate" activities in order to protect the inchoate 
Peruvian whaling industry. Peru, whose waters have been foreign-exploited in 
increasing amounts since 1925, established its own whaling industry in 1952. 
pirate" expedition of the year before, which divested the Peruvian coastal 
area of some 6,400 whales, prompted Peru, Ecuador, and Chile to arrive at an 
agreement whereby their national sovereignty would be extended to 200 miles 
from the coast in order to protect their maritime wealth. Since that time, 
Peru has established whaling centers at Pisco and Chancay and has produced up 
to G,000 tons of whale oil and 4,000 tons of food products per annum. Any. such 
indiscriminate exploitation as was threatened by the Onassis expedition would 
peralyze the industry and put several hundred workers out of jobs. Chile and 
Ecuador, when the approach of the Onassis fleet was announced, pledged full 
support of Peruvian actions, and Chile released several ships to aid the 
Peruvian naval forces in patrolling the coast from Chile to Ecuador. The three 
countries have made plans for a joint conference to be held in Santiago during 
Uctober for the purpose of establishing mutual protection laws and have agreed 
to a discussion of maritime rights before the United Nations General Assembly 
either this year or in 1955. 


Peruvian agriculture has suffered from lower than normal temperatures,and 
it is believed that several export crops have been severely hit. Estimates of 
the tanglis cotton crop have been lowered from approximately 1,900,000 quintals 
to 1,750,000 quintals, and the estimated production of all types of cotton has 
similarly dropped some 200,000 quintals. Although sugar cane in the northern 
coastal valleys is reported to be good, production is expected to fall short of 

© 1953 total of 626,373 metric tons. Nevertheless, Fernando Berckemeyer . 
a to the United States, has requested an increase in the quota of 
Seaananl Sugar exports to the United States. However, Henry Holland, Assistant 
missi ary of State for Inter-American Affairs, announced, while on a recent 
Pree to determine the economic demands of the Latin American republics, that 
pred eruvian quota would not be increased. This announcement, made in order to 
Pn @ series of "impossible" demands at the forthcoming economic 
apt to be held in Rio de Janeiro during November, provoked a decidedly 
ei Grable reaction from the Peruvian press. According to Berckemeyer, the 
Present quota, set at .6% of U.S. sugar imports from foreign countries and 
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territories not a part of the continental United States, promotes a balance of 


trade unfavorable to Peru. 


The Marcona Mining Company reported that more than 2,250,000 long tons of 
iron ore have been shipped to the United States from its San Juan deposits in 
southern Peru since they were opened early last year (H.A.R., VIs 3). At 
present, all ore *s shipped to the United States Steel Corporation, but 
arrangements have been made to divert a portion of the output to the Chimbote 
steel plant when it is completed some time in 1956. Petroleum production, 
yhich, along with the Marcona iron ore activities, has been stimulated by 
foreign investment, has increased 9.2% during the first six months of 1954 
over the same period in 1953. Present production has been estimated at 51,000 


barrels daily. 


victor Ratil Haya de la Torre, exiled leader of the Alianza Popular 
Revolucionaria Americana (APRA), has announced that he intends to write a book 
entitled Europa de Nuevo in which he will present the social and political 
life of Europe in relation to conditions in Latin America. His purpose is to 
record the reasons for European social and economic unity in order to lay the 
foundations for similar achievements in Latin America. As a preparation for 
his book, Haya de la Torre plans to tour Europe and submit his impressions to 


the Latin American press. 


AFL resolutions on Latin American affairs, approved at the 73rd Annual 
Convention in Los Angeles on September 27, requested the United States to 
impress upon Peru "the absolute urgency of its lifting the restrictions 
preventing the existence and activities of free trade unions and eliminating 
all barriers to the return of the democratic Peruvian exiles with full 


citizenship rights." 


BOLIVIA 


A commercial pact between Argentina and Bolivia was signed this month in 
La Paz » Making the latter country the fifth to join the Argentine-led Unidn 
Economica. The pact provides for the exchange of Bolivian petroleum, tin 
($1.3 million worth) and other products up to a value of $1.7 million for 
Argentine livestock up to a value of $5 million, $2 million worth of wool, 
$400,000 worth of quebracho extract, and $1,620,000 worth of foodstuffs and 
manufactured goods. Both Argentina and Bolivia will allow the free transit of 
their products, which may be consigned to third countries. Argentina will 
also permit the establishment of free Bolivian depots at seaports, river ports, 
and railway terminals. 


At the same time that the new commercial pact was signed, Argentine 
Foreign Minister Jerénomo Remorino hinted that Bolivia should send the ore 
from the "huge" iron deposits at El Muttin to the "logical" spot, i.e., to 
Argentina. President Victor Paz Estenssoro said afterwards that both U.S. and 
Belgian capitalists had expressed an interest in developing the ore deposits, 
and that he personally favored a mixed capital system of exploitation. 


Henry F, Holland, United States Assistant Secretary for Inter-American 
Affairs, arrived in the country on September 26. While there to discuss inter- 
American affairs » he inaugurated the new Cochabamba-Santa Cruz highway. Also 
in the country was Senator Bourke Hickenlooper, Republican from Iowa. 


t 


The Bolivian Government announced that it wovld free all political prison- 
ers wi0 pledged their loyalty to the government and promised not to engage in 
anti-government plots. The government denied that it had ordered the arrest of 
alfredo Alexander, editor of the anti-administration newspaper Ultima Hora of 


La Paz. 


Bolivian importers and merchants were informed that sight drafts on 
foreign merchandise must be paid within 30 days or the Central Bank of Bolivia 
vill assume responsibility for payment and the merchandise will be placed at 
the disposition of the Ministry of Economy for public sale. This move was 
designed to protect Bolivian credit abroad. 


The monthly publication Bolivia, official organ of the Bolivian Consulate 
General in New York, reappeared this month after an absence of some years. The ‘ 
publication aims to promote mutual understanding and to foster trade relations ( 
petween Bolivia and the United States. ; 

CHILE M 

President Carlos Ibanez del Campo declared a state of siege in Chile on U 
Septezber 20. The provinces affected by the emergency decree (i.e,, O'Higgins, c 
Santiago, Valparaiso, and Antofagasta) were to be administered under martial t 
law for a temporary period. In accordance with the Constitution, a state of n 
siege may be declared whenever the security of the country seems to be f 
endangered, The decree provides that leaders of disorder may be transported D 
to another region of the nation or put under house arrest; individual rights, 
parliamentary immunity, and freedom of press and assembly are maintained. In 
spite of great opposition from Congress, President Thaénez made use of his e 
executive power to issue the emergency decree after a midnight incident at m: 
Potrerillos (the second largest copper mine in Chile) when 15 strikers ripped ve 
the Chilean flag from a flagpole, shouting "We are Communists, not Chileans!" Ct 
The Potrerillos clash turned out to be the only spectacular scene during a r 
month of major strikes which began in August (H.A.R., VII: 8). At the me 
Anaconda mines at Chuquicamata, 2,500 workers walked out in sympathy with the pr 
4,500 strikers at Potrerillos. Near Santiago, in the province of O'Higgins, it 
some 6,500 workers continued the strike begun August 30 at El Teniente, the Le 
Braden copper mine, run as a subsidiary of the Kennecott Copper Corporation. tc 
Otuer strikers included hospital workers in Valparafso, some 28,000 teachers, e2 
about 10,000 shoe workers, bus owners, and bank employees. The printers union, me 
pg a ee government employees, crippled the distribution of the govern- re 

nt mouthpiece La Nacién and stopped circulation of Lo ri 
and le Unida of Valparatac. PP Los Tiempos of Santiago 
pr 

In order to break the walkout at El Teniente, the strikers were automati- be 
fro drafted into the Chilean army because they ignored the Government's Pr 
68-hour ultimatum to return to work. General Eduardo Yénez » emergency military 7) 

an 


MRE os of the province of O'Higgins, then ordered the new recruits to go 

ack to work, threatening to court-martial any "deserters" who refused to 

san it ee orders. On September 22, the New York Times reported that the bs 
© returning to work, Reportedly, the strike at El Tenientecost the 

company $200,000 a day. : 


re: 
Economists explain that the strikes result fr x 
om the severe economic dislo- 
pce a Chile has suffered without relief for a number of years. Prices, be 
gh, taxes are high, and the cost of living continues to soar; the workers oa 


«@ « 


omplain that in spite of increases in wages, they cannot live on their 
; cones. Chile suffers from an unfavorable balance of trade and a large budget 
sericit. Food has to be imported, and reserves of foreign currency (both 
gollars and pounds sterling) are dwindling fast. The anti-administration 

n Congress has been helpless to curb Chile's galloping inflation. 


ority i an 
a of 2 comprehensive eccnomic program submitted by President Ibanez, only a 
sales tax has been approved by Congress. 


Like Chile the United States had to face a series of copper workers ' 
strikes during September. ‘The El Paso smelter of the Phelps Dodge Corporation, 
one of the world's largest copper refineries, was closed down by a strike of 
the International Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers. The sane strike 
closed down the major plants of the Anaconda Copper Company, the Miami Copper 
Comany, and the Inspiration Consolidated Copper Company. The result of the 
Chilean and United States strikes is "the tightest supply squeeze in copper 
since the Korean War." In London the copper market became "panicky," for it 
was feared that dealers would be unable to fulfill their contracted quotas. 
Many major suppliers are reported sold out of metal already. The price of 
copper consequently continued to climb to a high of 34 3/8¢ per lb. In the 
U.S., copper fabricators are petitioning Washington to increase domestic 
comercial supplies by diverting tonnage destined for the stockpile. [Even 
though most of the Chilean strikers went back to work at the end of September, 
market dislocations and the two-month period required to make the ore ready 
for shipping led economists to predict stiff shortages up through the month of 


December. 


Chilean Government officials were well aware that an admission that 
economic problems were still unsolved after two years of Ibanista direction 
night prove to be political dynamite. They spoke out vigorously and 
vehemently against the Communists, blaming all the strikes, shortages, and 
confusion on Red agitation. Roberto Aldunate, Secretary General of Government, 
read the President's appeal to Congress for "extraordinary powers" to supple- 
ment the powers of state of siege. "Unjustifiable strikes, 'lockouts' by 
public utility companies, and incitement to open rebellion and to strikes of 
indefinite duration have been planned to... force Congress to approve certain 
legislation...Occurrences such as these have forced the Government...to resort 
to taking preventative measures (in a manner not envisaged or authorized by 
existing laws which call only for punishment of acts after they occur) as a 
means of preserving public order and insuring the success of the task of 
restoring stability." These extraordinary "preventative" measures include the 
right to: 1) subject individuals to the surveillance of authorities; 2) trans- 
fer troublemakers from one part of the Republic to another; 3) detain political 
prisoners at home or in other places besides jail; 4) search homes without a 
warrant; 5) suspend the right of assembly; 6) censor the circulation of any 
7 fe matter or speeches and so to restrict freedom of the press and radio; 
municipal, or state agency whose personnel strike, 
on a temporary status; 8) use raids and 
ha ‘midamenmaie cessary investigations in order that the above measures may 


Reliable sources from Chile re 
port that the Chilean Congress will in 
nee to grant these special powers to the President. According to — 
Sis the situation is too conducive to opening a wedge for dictatorship. 
and a general strike which forced Ibanez to give up 
as dictator and flee t 
presidency (1907231). © Argentina during his first 


The Communists made big headlines in Chile in September. The government 
cused them of agitating anc fomenting rebellion in strikes, although U.S, 
servers rated the Red influence as "negligible." According to unnamed 

n the New York Times, the miners had a legal reason for striking, and 


ac 
ob 


ources i New = 
: the Chilean copper miners belong is Socialist-dominated and 


the union to which 
jecidedly anti-Comaunistic. However, it is true that the Reds have gained 


strong footholds in the organizations of coal miners, electrical workers, 
nitrate miners, and metallurgical workers. In Chile the problem of Communism 
is further complicated by a non-Communist, Roman Catholic element which 


believes in peaceful coexistence. 


In July President Ibénez advocated the repeal of the Law for the Permanent 
Defense of Democracy in return for constitutional reforms to strengthen the 
nosition of the chief executive (H.A.R., VII: 7). Since 1947, the law in 
question has outlawed the Communist party by forbidding Communist candidates to 
run for office under the party name. One of Ibanez' campaign promises was to 
repeal this law, a move which persuaded many left wingers to vote for him in 
the 1952 elections; it also helps to explain the shaky government coalition in 
Congress today, a grouping of staunch conservatives and reactionaries, 
together with rabid liberals and radicals. On September 18, both the Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies approved a bill to abrogate the anti-Communist law. 
President Ibanez has suggested a new law of "Internal Security" (Ley de 
Seguridad Interna del Estado) to deal with any "subversive activities which 


might endanger national production." 


In a letter to the editors of the New York Times, Chilean Ambassador 
Anfbal Jara explained the Chilean situation to the American public. It is 
unfortunate, he said, that Chile is coming into a period of growth and 
expansion during an epoch of turbulence and confusion. Nevertheless, much 
progress has been accomplished: 1) electrical service is now available to two- 
thirds of the country; 2) oil has been discovered and moderate exploitation is 
taking place; 3) the iron and steel industry begun at Huachipato and.Corral have 
started surplus production; 4) the government is encouraging diversification of 
industry; 5) sugar beets have been planted in large quantities in order to 
expand agriculture; and 6) a longitudinal highway is being constructed. Other 
optimistic economic items include news that mining will start next year at a 
large field of iron ore deposits at El Romeral (some 20 kilometers north of La 
Serena), It will be financed and managed by a joint company formed by the 
Companfa de Acero del Pac{fico (a Chilean company which runs the steel mills at 
tuachipato and Corral and directs excavations at the major iron ore deposit of 
£1 Tofo) and Bethlehem Steel of the United States. 


Foreign capital is beginning to set up new companies in Chile, encouraged 
by government offers of a tax holiday and other privileges for new industries 
(H.A.R., VI: 12), Starkist Foods (U.S.) will invest some $5 million in 
‘ishing boats 3 Unilabert (Great Britain) will construct a detergent factory in 
bs: ty so to cost $25,000; Schwarzblatt of Germany will invest some $600,000 
ro € woolen textile industry, while an Italian company, Filatura Dora, has 
ndicated that it will contribute 65 million lire to encourage the establish- 
ment of combed wool factories. 


ie order to encourage German interest in Chile » Jorge Silva Guerra 

sess - of Economy) and Mario Montero Schmidt (Minister of Lands and 

a zation) made an official visit to Bonn on September 10, Reportedly, the 
ean Government is requesting German aid to turn Arica into one of the best 


orts on the West Coast (H.A.R., VII: 8). A German firm, Braunschweiger 
yaschinenbauanstalt A.G., will erect three sugar beet refineries near Santiago. 
A joint project has been suggested to build a new copper refinery, the German 
firm Montangesselschaft M.B.H. contributing $2 million of machinery and the 
Chilean Government financing the construction. 


On September 18, Chile celebrated its 144th year of independence. Military 
parades, receptions, dancing and gaiety pervaded the nation's capital as 
Santiago celebrated its most important holiday of the year in gala fashion. 
Even the strikers declared a truce so that they might better enjoy las fiestas 
patrias. In honor of the occasion, Nobel Prize Winner Gabriela Mistral, one 
of Chile's most honored and beloved citizens, returned to her native land after 


an absence of 16 years. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


When Miguel Lanz Duret, publisher of El Universal of Mexico City and 
president of the Inter-American Press Association (IAPA), landed in Buenos 
Aires on September 14, he was instructed by officials that he was “unwelcome” 
in Argentina. Authorities gave no reason for refusing him admittance into the 
country, but it was obviously because he was to have presented the IAPA's 
Martyr of Freedom of the Press Medal to David Michel Torino. The latter, ex- 
publisher of the expropriated El Intransigente of Salta, was recently released 
from prison (H.A.R., VII: 4). In commenting on the incident involving Lanz 
Duret, the New York Times spoke of Perén's efforts for many months to present 
himself to the United States as a “new-found friend;" thenewspaper declared 
that Perén "has yet to learn that the people of the United States treasure 
freedom of the press and cannot regard dictators of his type as friends." 


The New York Times editorial does not appear to echo the sympathies of the 
U.S. State Department. In the early months of the Eisenhower administration, 
it appeared there would be no relaxation of a policy of U.S. coolness toward 
Peron, especially when Secretary Dulles spoke publicly against a "Fascist 
movement” active in Argentina. As it began to appear dubious that an accord 
could be reached with the new U.S. Government, the Peronista press resumed its 
criticism of "Yankee imperialism" that operated in Latin America "as if it were 
a conquered land." However, following the visits to Buenos Aires of Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower in July 1953 (H.A.R., VI: 7) and of Henry Holland, U.S. Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, on September 18 of this year, 
Peronistas appear to have been convinced that the U.S. is now prepared to 
embrace Argentina as an "equal." Furthermore, even though the Argentine 
President has denied for many years that he would accept a loan from the United 
States, there are reports that the Export-Import Bank has agreed in principle 
to grant his government a multi-million-dollar loan, The nature of Holland's 
talks with Perén this month were not disclosed, but the former did arouse the 
resentment of many Latin American democrats by the profuse public eulogies 
vhich he made of the Argentine President. On his arrival in Buenos Aires » he 
expressed the hope that his visit would contribute to further improvement in 
U.S. -Argentine relations, which he declared was of "tremendous importance." 


Perén continues to be interested primarily in encouraging a flow of U.S. 
pra into Argentina in the form of new investments. An offer revealed during 
eptember to which he has agreed "in principle" was made by the U.S. 
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industrialist Henry J. Kaiser who desired to set up a $25 million auto and 
truck factory in Cérdoba, with a potential production of 40,000 units per year. 
Until the factory could supply the market, Kaiser proposed to export his U.S.+ 
nade cars to Argentina. The government declared the electric motor industry 
‘of natioual interest ," and will allow duty-free importation of machinery, 
equipment and materials purchased by the industry. Meanwhile, the state-owned 
slant at Cordoba, the Industria Aerondutica y Mecdénica del Estado (IAME), 
ynich produces cars, tractors, motorcycles, jet planes, light planes, gliders, 
parachutes, trucks and plastic boats, has begun the assembly of 2,500 tractors. 
sell its plant to the Italian Fiat Company, 


after 2,500 are delivered IAME will 
yhich will draw up its own tractor production plans. Incidentally, IAME has 


completed the construction of a prototype supersonic fighter plane which has 
two jet turbines and a Delta wing; the plant is now building a high-speed 
passenger plane, Officials believe Argentina can gain an important position 


among nations producing jetepropelled aircraft. 


In September, the President reminded Argentines still queasy about 
"Yankee imperialism" that their fears are groundless since he has "tamed" the 
foreign capitalists. He assured them that cooperation is now possible on 
reasonable terms, since he has already asserted Argentine economic independence 
and made it respected by international interests. Nevertheless, Perén could 
not ignore the national outcry against an offer disclosed last June by the U.S. 
industrialist Floyd Odlum (H.A.R., VII: 6). Odlum had proposed to help 
exploit Neuquén petroleum fields and to build a pipeline from that area to the 
port of Bahfa Blanca. In September, Odlum submitted a revised proposal that 
_ eliminated some features objectionable to Argentine critics. Originally, he 
proposed that the mixed company, Petroargentina (formed by Atlas Corporation 
and Dresser Industries of Dallas, Texas), should construct the 400-mile pipe- 
line for itself, which it would turn over to government ownership after 25 
years. He has now suggested instead that the line be sold to the government 
within a year of construction, to be paid for over 15 years without interest. 
Petroargentina would share expenses with the government oil monopoly in ) 
developing 300 new wells in the Neuguén area and would completely finance the & 
drilling of 200 additional wells. 


A spectacular feature of Odlum's new offer was the proposal that the 
newly formed Atlas Corporation of Argentina be allowed to conduct surveys in 
Argentina for uranium and thorium deposits, with the right to conduct mining 
operations for 12 years. From an allotment of 25% of the money earned from 


uranium sales, a fund would be accumulated to finance the construction of an t 
atomic energy plant capable of producing 25,000 kw. of electricity. Atlas § 
would be obliged to build the plant within 10 years, regardless of how much the t 
funds amount to, or surrender its operating rights. An important provision 5 
would be the capitalization of the Atlas company with some 600 million blocked 
pesos of U.S. investors, which would help finance both the uranium and oil 
pipeline deals. Profits would be remittable under the terms of the August 1953 r 
foreign capital investment law (H.A.R., VI: 8). s 3 
La Prensa of Buenos Aires asserted that the atom energy plant, which would le 
be built near the Ezeiza airport, 25 miles from the capital, would be 60% more SS 
economical than a hydroelectric plant. In other ways also, atomic energy will i 1: 
Tt 


be more practical for Argentina than hydroelectric power. Argentines have long 
Claimed to have a huge hydroelectric potential within the country; actually 
this potential is for the most part inaccessible to the populated and . 
industrial areas. One exception is the system being built at Batiruana in 
Tucumin province. The plant will have an estimated 24,000 kw. potential and an 
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1 48 million kwh. production. The big dam at that site will be 68 meters 


rd 126 million cubic meters of water. The project will irrigate 


nigh and will hold 
some 54,000 acres. 


In contrast with the new talk of atomic energy development is the news 
that Peronistas have publiciy admitted as a "big mistake" the announcement of 
the "sensational" discovery in 1951 of a new method of tapping nuclear energy 
(H.AR., VI: 4), The admission was made in a debate in Congress during which 
the Radical deputy, Santiago Nudelman, charged that while head of Argentina's 
atomic energy commission, the Austrian-born Ronald Richter had "burned up" a 
billion pesos. Peronista deputy Eduardo Rumbo replied that the project had 
indeed failed, but that all was not lost. Pontificating that "blessed are the 
mistakes which open up the way for peoples," Rumbo concluded that Argentina was 


on the way toward seeing its atomic riches exploited. 


In Buenos Aires, Richter, who claims he has been waiting for a "fair 
settlement" of his case for 18 months at'ter having been fired as the nation's 
atomic energy chief, wired the President and Congress asking for open hearings 
in which to defend himself against the charges made in Congress. Peronista 
legisletors considered the request an effront to their dignity; one deputy 
asserted that if Congress were to heed Richter's telegram, the next day "it 
would be swamped by similar messages from any tramp in the country." A Radical 
rejoined that the person described as a tramp "was awarded a Peronista loyalty 
medal, which he still holds." 


The Peronista majority of the Chamber of Deputies sentenced Richter to a 
five-day sentence (in a cell inside the capitol building) for having shown 
"disrespect" for that body. Article 61 of the Constitution was cited, which 
states that "No member of Congress may be indicted, judicially questioned or 
molested for the opinions expressed by him in the performance of his duties as 
a legislator." Richter declared to a foreign correspondent (the Peronista 
press reported his arrest in only a very brief, vague fashion) that he had 
intended no offense to Congress; he had just wanted to offer explanations that 
might help it along as much as possible in its investigation. He added that 
one of the first things he was going to do when released was to return his 
Peronista loyalty medal. 


On September 24, President Perén ordered three "interventors" to take over 
the administration of the city of Buenos Aires » thus relieving Mayor Jorge 
Sabate who has been a close associate of the President. The group was ordered 
to report on irregularities in the city government » which the President's 
Secretary for Administrative Investigations had allegedly uncovered. 


It has been revealed that the population is increasing in Argentina at the 
rate of half a million persons a year, through both domestic increase and 
imigration. Actually, there have been previous reports that there is no net 
gain in Argentina's population from immigration, since there are just as many 
leaving as entering the country. It is hoped through a new law promulgated in 
September to increase the quantity of Argentine citizens from among the 3 mil- 
lion foreigners living in the country (including 6,752 United States citizens). 
The new law declares that aliens between the ages of 18 and 70 will 
automatically become citizens after five years' residence unless they publicly 
*enounce Argentine citizenship. This law seems to be a subtle refinement of 2 
provision originally intended for inclusion in the 1949 Constitution. Delegates 
at the constituent assembly had proposed a requirement that citizenship become 
automatic following a five-years' residence, regardless of the inmigrants' 
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wishes; however, they were persuaded by an outcry from the foreign colony to 
eliminate this rigorous provision, 


On September 6, Argentina announced the signing of a $40 million trade 
agreement with East Germany. Argentina will export corn, wheat, hides, frozen 
neef and poultry, wool, butter, cheese, linseed oil, vegetables, rice and other 
roducts in exchange for such things as electrical goods, surgical equipment, 


: ducts, synthetic rubber, dyes, fertilizer, glass and newsprint. 


chemical pro 


URUGUAY 


Uruguay's Bank of the Republic and the State Bank of the U.S.S.R. signed 
a trade agreement on July 28, following nine months of negotiation. The pact 
provides for yearly trade to the amount of $22.4 million for each country. 
The agreement is to be valid for two years and will be automatically renewed 
every year unless disapproved. Considerable doubt has been expressed concern- 
ing the Bank of the Republic's authority to sign the agreement without the 
approval of the Urugueyan legislature and executive. Uruguay's imports from 
Russia will include steel products, lumber, petroleum products, industrial 
equipment, coal, industrial chemicals, newsprint, and farm machinery. Russia 
will import from Uruguay hides and skins, frozen and canned meat, and wheat. 


According to Dale E. Farringer, Agricultural Attaché in the American 
Embassy in Montevideo, Uruguay's 1954-55 flaxseed sowings may be 10% greater 
than the 1953-54 sowings of 103,164 hectares (254,918 acres). The unofficial 
estimate of the flaxseed crop for 1953-54 is 90,000 tons (3,543,000 bushels) 
which is 19,000 tons (748,000 bushels) more than the earlier official calcu- 
lation. An increase in flaxseed prices, as weli as a decrease in the area 
devoted to wheat because of low prices prevailing for that commodity, account 
for the larger plantings of flaxseed. ruguay's exportation of linseed and 
sunflower oils and of flaxseed during the first six months of 195+ was low. 
The greater part of Uruguay's vegetable oil exports went to European markets, 
while 1,070 metric tons of sunflower meal were exported to the United States. 


Recently, 1.5 million lbs. of Continental F Grade frozen beef was bought 
from Uruguay by the Greek Government at the price of 2¢ per lb. (f.0.b. 
Uruguay). Greek purchases also included 1.3 million pounds of two-year old 
muston carcasses at approximately 16¢ per lb. (f.0.b. Uruguay). 


Trade between the United States and Uruguay during the last three years 
has been declining considerably. During 1951, 28.8% of Uruguay's imports were 
from the U.S.; this figure dropped to 25.8% in 1952 and to 18% in 1953. 

Exports from the U.S. to Uruguay declined from $83.3 million in 1951 to 

$42.2 million in 1952 and to $24.5 million in 1953. Uruguay's sales to the 

bis ceclined from 43.3% of that country's exports in 1951 to 24% in 1952 and 
-84 in 1953. It is of interest to note that exports from the U.S. to 


Uruguay in 1951 amounted to $3.7 million, falling to $1.4 million the following 


year and then rising to $2 million in 1953. 


Uruguay has failed to market approximately 3 million kilos of wool. Cattle 


and meat prices are on the rise. Calculations reveal a gradual decline in 


cattle herds as a result of the conversion of former pasture lands to crops and 


sheep raising. Agriculturall 
. y, conditions are said to be 
regions of the country. 
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printers' strikes left Montevideo without newspapers for several days 
juring September. Claiming that their profession should be classified as an 
“unhealthy industry" so that they could qualify for increased pay rates, the 
rinters went on & 4o-enour strike on September 19 and on a 48-hour walkout on 
september 27. Since the printers' demands have not been satisfied, they may 


decide to launch further strikes. 


PARAGUAY 


For quite some time Asuncién has been the only capital city in South 
america without a public water system. At present water is obtained from rain- 
water cisterns, privately owned wells, and vendors who travel throughout the 
city selling water from carts. Recently, however, the Export-Import Bank 
announced a $7 million loan to Paraguay for the construction of a public water 
works system in Asuncién. The loan will pay for the machinery, supplies, 
equipment, and services to be bought in the United States. In addition to the 
loan, Paraguay will put up $2 million of its own money to pay for local 


expenditures. 


Fabio da Silva on September 16 was named Minister of Agriculture by 
President Arturo Stroessner. Silva had been Minister of Justice and Labor and 
acting Minister of Agriculture. Minister of Education Luis Martinez Miltos 
took charge of the Ministry of Labor for the time being. 


On September 16, United States Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs Henry F. Holland arrived in Asunci6én for a visit during his 


tour of South America. 


BRAZIL 


Joao Café Filho's first month in office was a period of tension and danger. 
Nevertheless, he met his problems calmly, and solved Sao Paulo's threatened 
general strike without gunplay or violence. Designed as a protest against 
inflation, the Communist-led strike in that city was called for September 2. 

It proved to be a fiasco, however, since most of Sao Paulo's industrial 

workers did not leave their jobs. Earlier, Café Filho had taken preventive 
action by relieving General Estillac Leal, the commander of the First Militer 
Zone, which includes Sao Paulo, Estillac Leal has sometimes been suspected of 
pro-Communist leanings. Café Filho also ordered troops and police to keep the 
public services going, and to be prepared for any overt actions on the part of 
extremists. 


On September 9, Café Filho pledged a fight against Communist subversion 
by all legitimate means. He promised to improve the living standards of the 
average Brazilian, and offered a continuing welcome to foreign capital. "The 
situation in Brazil is extremely serious," said Café in his first report to the 
brazilian people, "and the problems are interlocking so that it is difficult in 
looking over the whole picture to say thet any one is the most important." 
‘owever, Café Filho also pointed out that he will be in office only 14 months . 
and that the constitution does not permit him to run for reelection. He added 
that he did not care to make vain promises or to establish plans that cannot be 
Pe out during his short term. However, he promised to study "the drama of 
he Brazilian people under the pressure of the rising cost of living," and to 
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x inflation vigorously. Official figures showed that currency in circu- 


tac 
= sed by 6% during the last month of the Vargas administration. 


lstion had increa 


café Filho made another major address to the nation on September 15, after 
an intensive study of the national economic picture. He called on Brazilians 
to help end the financial crisis that is strangling the country, adding that 
prazil is submerged in a great crisis and that the entire nation must be 
mobilized for war against poverty and high prices. Speaking over a national 
radio hook-up, he laid the somber facts squarely on the line. Among his 
revelations were that the national dollar income is drastically reduced, that 
"printing press" inflation is spinning out of control, and that the recently 
doubled minimum wages had raised production costs and prices. Café Filho did 
not blame Getulio Vargas for conditions, only saying that "it is not to the 
point now to investigate origins or guilt." Possibly because his speech was so 
starkly realistic, it was well received by the public. 


An early showdown between Left and Right appears possible in Brazilian 
polities. Since a clear-cut division was lacking during September, the 
Brazilian situation was puzzling to foreign observers. The odd mixture of 
political parties that had been supporting Vargas was broken up noisily after 
he eliminated himself, while his Labor party and the Communists continued to 
denounce the Café government. Meanwhile, Vargas' legacy of death was expected 
to play a role in the October 3 elections, when all members of the lower house, 
two-thirds of the upper, and 11 out of 20 state governors will be elected. A 
turn-out of 10 million voters was anticipated, while the election's outcome was 
expected to be significant in the current battle between Brazil's conservatives 
and radicals. Meanwhile, Café Filho declared that he did not care who won the 
elections, as long as they were democratic. He was also unruffled by reports 
that the Communists intended to make as much trouble as possible before the 
elections. He ran the government with a new, informal touch. The hard- 
featured presidential guards of Vargas' day disappeared, and Café Filho 
remained in his modest Copacabana apartment, where he relaxed with his collec- 
tion of stuffed Amazonian fauna and his gatiicho chimarrao. Brazil's presidents 
have heretofore lived in ornate Catete Palace.  — 


On September 18, Café Filho gave orders for the immediate execution of 
measures to increase food production, as well as to improve the preparation, 
candling, and marketing of food. He also ordered immediate implementation of 
tae plan proposed by the Klein and Saks mission to Brazil. The mission made a 
study to discover the most practical means of feeding Brazil better: it 
recommended the construction of silos and grain elevators in the interior, as 
well as the expansion of transportation facilities. It was predicted that 
Café Filho's measures would produce a notable change in the quality and quanti- 
ty of basic necessities within eight months. Late in the month a delegation of 
Rio de Janeiro storekeepers called on President Café Filho, and gave him 
assurances that they will cooperate with the government in stabilizing food 
prices, The storekeepers also agreed to launch a special, voluntary campaign 
i at keeping the prices of food staples at present levels until the end of 
Café Filho described their action as the first concrete 
: stration by business of real collaboration with the government in the 
ight to hold the price line. 


sean ae of Henry F. Holland, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 

made airs, aroused general optimism and interest in Rio, except for the 

aa opposition of the Communists and their unwitting allies, the ultra- 
Onalists., Holland conferred with Café Filho concerning Brazilian-American 
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if evidence were desired to show the worth of his trip, the bristling 


ions; 
ae in the Communist press was sufficient. Communist newspapers in 
1 continued to refer to the villainous "coup" carried out against the 


i " 
pass public by the American war-mongers; the "coup," apparently, was the 


orderly and constitutional assumption of office by Café Filho after Vargas had 
shot himself. However, even sober Brazilian and U.S. groups in Rio came to the 
conclusion that there was not much point to the inter-American economic 
eonference to be held in Rio in November. 


The regime of Café Filho apparently has the support of the nation's diverse 
religious minorities, as well as of its great Catholic majority. He was given a 
miniature copy of the Old Testament by Rabbi Joseph Fink, Chief Rabbi of Rio's 
Jewish community, while Brazil's large Protestant population is thought to 
regard him with favor. He was also offered cheerful support by leading 
Catholic prelates throughout the country, some of whom visited Catete Palace. 


The touchstone of Brazil's crisis is obviously petroleum. One-third of all 
the country's imports is in petroleum products, the annual cost of which is 
mounting toward $300 million. It was recommended in some sections of the 
Brazilian press that the country study the oil policy of Canada, where foreign 
capital is not only welcomed but favored, and of Venezuela, Colombia, and Peru. 
Nonetheless, it is feared that Café Filho can scarcely achieve an abrupt change 
of policy in a time of internal ferment and nationalist agitation. 


Champions of Petrobras point to the government's successful iron and steel 
industry at Volta Redonda. They assert that it too was doomed to failure by its 
enemies before it was built, but has confounded them by doubling its production 
and paying a healthy dividend on its stock to investors. Nevertheless, Brazil 
still produces only some 2,500 barrels of petroleum a day, or less than 2% of 
the oil consumed by the nation. If its mounting expenses in oil could be 
balanced by wise development of its own resources, the nation could advance 
economically on a more even keel. Large refineries now under construction, which 
will bring Brazil's total to five, may have their date of completion delayed 
until the end of 1956. 


Petrobrds signed a new contract on September 21 with Standard Oil of 
California. According to the agreement, Standard Oil will contribute 3,500 
barrels of oil daily to Brazil, to be used in producing 116 tons of asphalt per 
day in a factory now being built at Cubatao, Sao Paulo. 


The government has ordered a 50% increase in the minimum bonus rates to be 
paid by Brazilian importers when they buy dollars. In the “most essential" 
category, the minimum bonus was increased from 10 to 15 cruzeiros to the dollar P 
while in the fifth category--known as "the whiskey and Cadillac" group--the 
bonus was raised from 50 to 75 cruzeiros. The importer pays a bonus for an 
exchange certificate plus the official rate of 18.82 cruzeiros to the dollar. 
The effect of the increase this month will be to boost the ultimate price for 
foreign exchange 17% to 363%. 


The outcome of the increase will probably be felt only in the purchase of 
top priority goods such as oil, wheat and special machinery. For less essential 
imports, bidding prices for some time have been higher than the new minimum 
rates. Retail prices of such imports as oil and wheat may eventually go higher. 
: Foreign Ministry source said that the bonus rates had been increased in order 
© meet a recent rise in subsidies paid Brazilian exporters. These export 
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subsidies are paid with bonus funcs received from foreign exchange sales. Up 
until August 14, coffee exporters received a bonus of 5 cruzeiros per dollar, 
yoile other exporters got 10 cruzsiros. On that date the government decided to 
give all exporters 20% of their exchange earnings at the free market exchange 
rate, now 62 cruzeiros per dollar, instead of making them take the official 


rate of 18.82 cruzeiros for all their dollers. 


Brazil's Paulo Afonso hydroelectric development, which will rank among the 
largest in the world, was inaugurated during September. The development, which 
will provide 60,000 kilowatts at the outset, is to be stepped up over a period 
of several years by installation of further turbines until a final potential of 
950,000 kilowatts is obtained. Paulo Afonso is the hub of a great series of 
high-tension power lines which radiate to strategic points including the large 
northeastern cities of Salvador and Recife. The hydroelectric project, which 
is the largest in all Latin America, will serve about 15% of Brazil's entire 
population and benefit an area which contains upward of 200 cities and towns. 


To carry out this undertaking, the government formed the Sao Francisco 
Valley Company with a capitalization of $20 million. In addition a $15 million 
loan from the Export-Import Bank was secured. The government has also set 
aside 1% of its tax revenues for the next 20 years for the project. It is 
felt, however, that the project will soon begin paying for itself. When the 
first generators begin full operation, they will more than double the supply of 
electric power in five Brazilian states--Bahia, Alag6as, Pernambuco, Sergipe 
and Parafba. This could mean a doubling, too, in the living standards of the 
people in those states in time. 


The Rio Grande in south-central Brazil is also receiving attention. A 
five-year plan to tap the resources of this river is expected to provide enough 
power to meet shortages caused by rapid industrial expansion in the state of 
Sao Paulo--the industrial heart of Brazil. The first part of the program 
consists of the Peixotos project, scheduled to achieve an ultimate production 
of 400,000 kilowatts, The Peixotos station is now under construction, most of 
the preparatory work having been done. Later, to the 400,000 kilowatts of the 
ot station, another 700,000 will be added at Ferrador and Marimbondo 
alls. 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company has bought 11 ,O0O acres of 
undeveloped jungle in Brazil as a site for its first new rubber plantation in 
nearly 20 years. The area, 60 miles east of Belém near the mouth of the Amazon 
River, will be developed gradually and the first plantings will be experimental. 
A company spokesman said the Goodyear Company's experience in developing 
blight-resistant and high-yield rubber trees on its 2,500-acre Costa Rica 
plantation, established in 1935, would be helpful in the new venture. The 
company will cooperate with the Brazilian Government » which is trying to 
establish its own rubber-growing industry to ease recurrent rubber shortages 
that have plagued Brazil in recent years. The company plans eventually to 
supply its Sao Paulo tire plant from the new plantation, 
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THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R. H. 


claude G. Bowers. MY MISSION TO SPAIN. New York. Simon and Schuster. 1954. 
Pp. 437. $6.00. 


An excellent full-length review of this book by Anthony West was published 
in the New Yorker of Avgust 14, 1954, pp. 78-82, a review which is in itself a 
brilliant piece of writing. After referring those interested to it, it seems 
appropriate here merely to comment that it is good to hear the voice of clas- 
gical liberalism after the prolonged and raucous chorus of interested parties 
who wish to make it appear that the Spanish Republic of 1931--35 was run by 
cSomunists and fellow-travellers. Claude G. Bowers served as U.S. Ambassador to 
Spain from 1933 to 1939; it was obvious that he was persona non grata to the 
Franco regime. He recently retired after serving as Ambassador to Chile for 14 
years, and he is at last free to speak his mind. Until now, he has confined 
himself largely to historical studies such as The Tragic Era, Jefferson and 
Hamilton, and Party Battles of the Jackson Period. 


In his latest book, he combines the qualities of the historian with those 
of the journalist. Seldom does contemporary history make such exciting reading. 
Bowers achieves this to some extent by the melodramatic hero and villains 
technique used in the last centry by Mickelet: Azana is his hero, the 
reactionaries are the villains of this Jeffersonian democrat. A melodrama 
usually has a blundering fool or two, and here this role is played by those 
Anglo-American diplomats who, according to Bowers, did not realize that the 
Spanish Civil War was the prelude to World War II; the subtitle of this work is 
"Watching the Rehearsal for World War II." There is a movement afoot today to 
make historical writings more interesting; perhaps this can be achieved only by 
a certain amount of literary distortion, although innocent readers should be 
warned about the distortion. This work is certainly on a much higher plane 
than the recently-published memoirs of Stanton Griffis and James Bruce. It is 
te to find an American ambassador who is really interested in history and 
culture, 


DICCIONARIO DE HISTORIA DE ESPANA. Desde sus orfgenes hasta el fin del reinado 
hanes XIII. Madrid. Revista de Occidente. 2 vols. 1952. Ppg. 1386, 
2 . 


This truly monumental work is one of a trilogy being issued under the 
auspices of the Revista de Occidente. The dictionary of Spanish literature is 
out, jand the dictionary of Spanish art is in preparation. As general editor, 
German Bleiberg deserves abundant recognition. He has been assisted by a corps 
of 64 researchers » who have been working in 19 sections, each one supervised by 
a well-known specialist: prehistory and ancient history (Antonio Garcfa y 
Bellido), middle ages (Angel Ferrari and Luis Vazquez de Parga), Arab Spain 
(Emilio Garcfa Gémez), House of Austria (Pedro Aguado Bleye), House of Bourbon 
(Melchor Ferngndez Almagro),overseas empire (Ramén Ezquerra and José Tudela), 
€conomic, social and institutional history of Spain (Luis G. de Valdeavellano), 
‘conomic, social and institutional history of the Indies (José Marfa Font), 
constitutional law and political concepts (Gaspar Gémez de la Serna), art 
(Enrique lafuente Ferrari), linguistics (Antonio Tovar), literature (German 
leiberg), economics, sociology, folklore and ethnography (Julio Caro Baroja), 
geography (Manuel Terén), military history (Joaquin Martinez Freira), science 
(Pedro Lafn Entralgo), and religious history (Rev. P. Félix Garcfa), 
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This reviewer tested the Diccionario for some time in his research and 


and found it most valuable and reliable. In brief, any serious 
and culture will soon discover that this is an indis- 


teaching, 
student of Spanish history 


pensadle vade-mecum. 


auth Bunzel. CEICHICASTENANGO. A GUATEMALAN VILLAGE. Publications of the 
jmerican Ethnological Society, XXII. Locust Valley, New York. J. J. Augustin. 


1952. Pp. 438, $7.00. 


This reviewer approached the monograph here discussed with mixed feelings. 
on the one hand, he remembered Chichicastenango as perhaps the most interest- 
ing and colorful village in "Latin" America, with its attractive Mayan mores 
and its blend of paganism and Catholicism. He recalled climbing up to a nearby 
nill in the early morning and seeing Indian peasants burning incense before a 
huge stone idol before going down to the village to mass. At the same time, 
while the subject was fascinating, the thought of reading one more dull 
community study with a pointless enumeration of pots and pans was discouraging. 
Fortunately, Ruth Bunzel turns out not to be just another hack writer of 
pedestrian books. She approaches her subject with warmth and intelligence, and 
we see this Mayan highland community in a sharp and bright light in her 
fascineting pages. She devotes successive chapters to "Economic Life," "Family 
Life," "Government," "Fiestas," "Man's Fate," and "Rituals in Text 
Translations." This seems to be the most interesting of the many community 


studies of Latin American villages. 


J. Vieens Vives. JUAN II DE ARAGON (1398--1479). Monarqufa y Revolucién en la 
Espana del Siglo XV. Barcelona. Teide. 1953. Pp. 420. j 


The distinguished Professor of History at the University of Barcelona, 
J, Vicens Vives, is best known for his studies on 19th-century Spain, but he 
has now made an important contribution to 15th-century history, in which he 
sees the roots of the modern period. Juan II of Aragon is usually regarded as 
one of the villains of Catalan history. Around his son Carlos, Principe de 
Viana, a whole legend has developed, and in the bitter war between father and 
son, which ended with the death of the latter, probably poisoned by his father, 
Catalan historians have frequently made the son the gallant defender of Catalan 
rights against the tyranny of Aragon and implicitly of Castile. With cautious 
scholarship, Professor Vicens Vives seeks to rectify this judgment in the name 
of realism. With good scholarship, this book combines admirable physical 
presentation; the woodcuts are charming. 


Editorial Teide should likewise be congratulated on the conception of the 
grandiose project thus initiated; this volume is the first in a collection 
entitled "El Hombre y Su Tiempo," consisting of documented studies of the most 
controversial figures of Spanish history. The succeeding volumes already 
announced--Felipe II, Fernando VII, Alfonso XIII-- are awaited with great 
interest. Only when these volumes have appeared shall we know whether this 
series follows some definite ideology, such as the rehabilitation of the 
Spanish monarchy, 


Russell H. Fitzgibbon, URUGUAY. PORTRAIT OF A DEMOCRACY. New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. Rutgers University Press. 1954. Pp. 301. 


Professor Fitzgibbon of the Political Science Department of U.C.L.A., and 
& member of the International Advisory Board of the HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT » 1s 
Perhaps best known for his voluminous compilation of the constitutions of the 
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jmericas. Unsympathetic critics sometimes say that political scientists are too 
much concerned with the letter of Latin American constitutions and have little 
understanding of the actual workings of the country. In this monograph, which 
is in reality a masterly area study, Professor Fitzgibbon proves that this 
criticism is not always justified, The subtitle of the book is "An Informal 
survey of the Switzerland of Latin America,” and it is indeed a pleasantly 
written description of the most democratic nation in the New World. Professor 
Fitzgibbon does not claim to have written an erudite treatise, but rather a 
warm eulogy of a small but admirable nation. In these days, when the United 
States seems determined to come to terms with Latin American dictatorships even 
at the risk of neglecting and alienating democratic countries, such a defense 
js most timely. However, it might have been appropriate to discuss more 
dispassionately the realities of state planning in Uruguayan economy, It would 
be captious to object to a few minor slips, as when Professor Fitzgibbon 
translates “agua dulce” (fresh water) literally as "sweet water." This book 


deserves to be widely read. 


G. M. Bashford. TOURIST GUIDE TO MEXICO. New York. McGraw Hill. 1954. 
Pp. 304. $4.50. 


This is essentially a useful book, giving accurate information about 
hotels, highways, etc. Such information inevitably goes out of date rather 
quickly. As for the sections on Mexico as a country, they are pleasantly 
anodyne. It is evident that humanity has been getting progressively stupider 
since the days of Baedecker--at least tourists have. This author is doing his 
best to please them, 


Max Henr{fquez Urena. BREVE HISTORIA DEL MODERNISMO. Mexico. Fondo de Cultura 
Econémica. 1954. Pp. 


That charming and erudite literary historian Max Henr{fquez Urena has 
presented us with what might be described as a text-book of the modernista 
movement, and in a way of the whole of modern Spanish American literature. 

This book grew out of a series of 25 lectures which he gave at Yale University 
in 1948. It is really divided into two halves. Six chapters are devoted to 
the founders of the modernista movement: José Marti, Manuel Gutiérrez Najera, 
Salvador Diaz Mirén, Rubén Darfo, Julidn del Casal and José Asuncidén Silva. 
Max Henrfquez Urena devotes a chapter to each of these, since he knew most of 
them personally and is able to describe them with convincing warmth. The 
second half of the book is arranged geographically, and relates the development 
of the modernista movement in the leading cities of South America (Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo, Caracas, Bogotdé, Lima, and Santiago de Chile), as well as 
in countries of less noteworthy literary development. This geographical 
section, and indeed the whole book, terminates with chapters on modernism in 
Mexico and in Spain. This work is not a philosophical essay, but rather a 
vade-mecum of the modernista movement. While no one will want to read it from 
cover to cover, it is an excellent volume to have constantly at hand for ready 
consultation. 


